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CROSSING THE BAR 


A stiff Norther had- been blowing in the Mexican Gulf, the 
pilot could not conic out, and the s.s. Flamingo, being deep 
laden, did not dare to cross Tampico bar. So she hung on 
outside, burning just enough coal to keep herself head to sea, 
and the grey-backs made a clean sweep over her decks. Once 
every half-hour, with chill regularity, a bigger sea than usual 
squelched against her upper bridge, and sent a hissing shower- 
bath on to the top of the fiddley, whence it descended in a 
grimy trickle on profane Bremen and trimmers below. 

Presently, through‘the iron gratings, beside the salt- 
. whitened funnel, there appeared Fairtield the Englishman, and 
Clydebank the Scot, two sweating, grimy figures, who pro¬ 
ceeded to slew the ventilators away from the increased breeze. 

To seaward the air was full of spindrift, and the view- was 
circumscribed; to landward, through the water mist, they 
could see the two training walls of the Panuco River, the light¬ 
house, the pilot station, the black coal wharfs beyond that, 
and the pink and white city of New Tampico with its amber- 
coloured cathedral beyond again. 

“1 used to know a girl there,” said Fairfield, nodding 

shoreward to show he meant Tampico. “She was a cross 

between New Orleans creole and local Spanish, with a touch 

of Indian thrown in. She'd big black velvet eyes and a figure 

that was all curves, and a waist the size of a threepenny bit. 

When this breeze lets us get in. I’ll look her up, if-she's still 
there. 


A hissing shower of spindrift dropped from overhead, and 
re-soaked their grimy wet garments. 

nn “. Go f it ’ old 8j rl ” said Fairfield. “It's worth coming up 
on top to get a douche like that.” * 

“The old female dog’ll break her back if she hits many 
more of those ” said the Scot. “I swear I heard a row of 
rivets draw when she did that scend. The bilge-pumps can't 
kick overboard any more water than they’re handling already.” 

You re a cheerless creature. What the devil does it matter 
to you if she does sink? She isn’t your ship- your entire 

T nh haU r a Cr ° Wn: and if y° u do get ashore after 
h n i , !5unk ’ some d, stresscd seamen's show will give you an 
entirely new r.g-out gratis, and stand you a free pasLge to 
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some place you don't in the least want to go to, with grub 
and tracts thrown in. Besides, once ashore and saved from 
the wreck, I can throw attitudes before my girl.” 

“What about that lady’s maid aboard here you've been 
making eyes at?” 

“ Lady companion, she calls herself: it'-s more genteel. Well, 
she seemed lonely, poor dear, and the moon looked tempting, 
and both of us felt we had to talk. Clydebank, you haven't the 
makings of a lady’s man in you anywhere, or you'd understand.” 

“By God!” said the Scotsman. “Look there!” 

The girl they were talking about had apparently come out 
of the companion way, and had been standing on the deck 
below them, in the shelter of the house, out of their sight. 
The green sea which had come along the decks had lifted her 
from her feet, torn her from her hold* and carried her in its 
chilly green arms, over the rail and on to the crest of a foaming 
grey-back. 

“I’ll show you if I’m not a lady’s man,” said Clydebank, 
and ran across the fiddley to get impetus for a dive which 
would carry him clear of the rail. But the Englishman laughed, 
caught him on the shoulder with a ready fist when he was 

in mid-career, and sent him flying. 

“Don’t you imagine for one moment I’m going to let you 
cut me out with the lady’s maid,” said Fairfield, and watching 
for a moment when the steamer's roll showed water sheer 
beneath him, jumped clear, and dropped out of sight. The 
whole affair had not occupied a dozen seconds. 

“Man overboard!” howled Clydebank, and picked himself 
up, and ran aft, and vaulted the upper bridge rail. He dived a 
hand under the oilskins of the wheel quartermaster, took a 
knife from its sheath, and set to cutting adrift the bridge 

life-buoys, and flinging them overboard. 

“Two’s enough,” said the mate of the watch when that 
number were in the water; but Clydebank gave him an ugly 
look, and went on cutting, and the mate forebore to argue 
further with a man with a sheath knife. 

“Now a boat,” said Clydebank. 

“You infernal idiot, what boat could live a minute with 
that sea running?” bawled the mate. “Besides, the water s 
full of sharks. They'll be eaten before you could get to them. 

The Scot jumped back over the bridge rail and yelled down 
a ventilator: “ Rakes! Ey ! below there! Rakes! That you. 
Then come up on top. Fairfield’s over in the ditch after a 
skirt, and the mate thinks he doesn't want to lend us the punt. 
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The captain was on the bridge by this time, and to him 
Clydebank next made application. “Sir, I want a boat." 

“It's suicide, you mad Highlander." 

“Then there's two of us want to do it, my chum Rakes and 
me." He jerked his head to the tangle of water, where 
presumably Fairfield might be. “We don't choose to let 
him swim lonely." 

“Take the port life-boat, then. I'll pay the ship off and 
give you a lee, and we'll lower you off on a line." 

“I'll go with them," said the mate. 

“No, sir," said Clydebank. “This is a stokehold job. 
You stay on board and sec us brought back nicely to the 
winch when we've got him.” 

The port life-boat was stripped of her cover, swung out¬ 
board, and lowered with the two firemen in her. Twice before 
they could get her free of the falls did the steamer try to 
roll down on top of her, but twice by frenzied effort they 
contrived to fend her clear with the oars. 

“Pay out, you son of perdition,” screamed Clydebank to 
the man who snubbed the line on the cleat above. 


The Flamingo had fallen off into the trough to give the 
boat a lee, and the seas swept over her as though she had been 
a half-tide rock. One of her weather boats smashed under 
the weight of water as she hung in davits, and the rafllc of 


wreckage swept down to leeward, and amid this the life-boat 
lurched, and wallowed, and strained at the line that held her. 
In the stern-sheets, Rakes, the resourceful, kept her with a 
steerlng-oar from sheering broadside on. Amidships, 
Clydebank straddled on the thwarts, and blinked the stinging 
sea-smoke from his eyes, and tried to keep Fairfield and the 
girl in sight, as they rode up and down on the dizzy rollers. 

Once out of the immediate lee of the steamer, and in the 
lull blast of the Norther, it was nice work to keep the boat 
afloat. The top of every wave was a crumbling breaker; 
the troughs reared with yeasty, broken water. The boat 
rode corkily enough at first, but the water slapped green 
over her sides, and the raffle of water-breakers, tiller, rudder 
dipper and so. on with which she was filled were soon afloat’ 
and were soon for the most part, jerked over-,the gunwales’. 

r iJh’ k™! an , d ya , rC ! WOU,d have followed their example, but 

Of turn^nf th h U T Wa ? a br ° ken ,e S’ tGok a couple 

l “ ,ns °/ the halliard round these, and made them fast to 
the thwarts e^rly on in the proceedings 

Now the rate of drift of the life-boat, which drew but 
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little water, was greater than that of the Flamingo which was 

just then drawing twenty-two feet six, so that the life-boat 

rode on a taut line. If all could have gone on as arranged,, 

the boat could have been eased down to where Fairfield and 

• • 

the girl floated and choked at the life-buoy, would have got 
these two on board, would have been hauled back alongside 
by the winch, and might very possibly have delivered-her cargo 
on deck. The only drawback to this scheme wars the Norther. 
As was mentioned above, this was blowing quite hard enough 
for the Flamingo when she was steaming head on to it. She 
was loaded down to her marks with coal and railroad iron, 
and had very little reserve buoyancy. When the captain 
let her fall off into the trough to give the life-boat a Ice, things 
began to happen. One of her starboard boats got smashed 
quite early on in the proceedings, as has been mentioned 
already. The door of the chart-house was burst in and that 
apartment filled with green*, churning water. One end-of the 
upper bridge got unshipped, and the tarpaulins were stripped 
from number two hatch. 

All these trifles the captain regarded with a wooden mind. 
He expected them when he let the life-boat go, and swung 
round his steamer to protect her. But when at the impact of 
an unusually big sea which hit the vessel right abeam, there 
came from her interior a noise like the prolonged rurpbling 
of very near-at-hand thunder, why then, he decided, it was 
time to make a different move. The cargo had shifted; the 
Flamingo had adopted a permanent list to port from which 
she showed no sign of recovery; and if she got another smack 
on the side she heaved up so starkly into the air, why, she 
would go over, and sink, like a stone. He was very sorry 
for the two firemen in the boat, and for the other fireman and 
the girl in the water (if indeed they were not already drowned); 
but it was out of the question to save them now, and he would 
be very much surprised if he succeeded in saving his ship and 
the thirty-odd people who remained on her. So he put his 
helm hard-a-lee, and ran his engines to full speed ahead, and 
dismissed the life-boat and the three firemen from his thoughts. 

On board the life-boat Clydebank took in the situation 
quickly and generously. “Old Man's put down his helm, 
and he’s for up.and off. Well,T wonder he had the heart to 
hang on so long. Pass forrard your knife. Rakes, and I II 
cut adrift. We shall be pulled under when he begins to go 
ahead, if we're still in tow.” 

“Bring her up to the sea anchor first,” said the American. 
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“It's washed overboard. Cant round her head when I 
call. Now!” 

The boat lurched round, getting still more water-logged 
in the process, and they bore down .on Fairfield and the girl at 
renewed pace. The two at the life-buoy were both pretty well 
exhausted by the banging of the waves, and the water that had 
been forced into them. But there was no time for gentle 
remedies. Their friends grabbed them by hair and clothes, 
anti hauled them vigorously over the gunwale. They were 
conscious enough to lie on the floorboards and keep their heads 
above the slop of water that churned in the bottom of the boat. 

“Show us a rag of sail, and I'll drive her in across the bar,” 
Rakes yelled. 

Clydebank glanced shoreward. There seemed no gap in the 
line of surf. The lighthouse showed where the river came 
out, but the surf there spouted as high as it did along the 
beaches. 

However, it was the one chance, and they turned their 
hands coolly enough to take it. It was out of the question 
stepping the boai’s heavy mast in that terrific run of sea, but 
Clydebank by dint of all his strength managed to step an 
oar, and on this lashed a part of the boat’s jib. 

The tiny patch of sail lifted her at once, and she raced 
through the seas like a yacht. The Scot searched and found 
two buckets lashed to a thwart. He cast one of these adrift, 
and baled with it for his life, and presently Fairfield roused 
and baled with the other. 

They bore down on to that spouting bar with a steamer’s 
speed. Nowhere could the eye pick out a canal of green 
water. All was foaming, creaming white. 

Then, slam, bang, they were in it—amongst it—under it. 
The seas roared, and shrieked, and seethed around them. The 
boat was tossed about like a chip in a gutter. The oar mast 
was snapped off at the thwart. Rakes at the steering sweep 
was swearing like a fireman because he could not keep her 
straight. And then she slid over into what seemed to them the 
comparatively smooth water of the river mouth inside the bar. 

They blew further in, and found themselves under a tropical 
sunshine that made the banks and the river yield up a scum 
of steam. Two leathery black shark fins still escorted them. 

Clydebank lifted up the girl, and set her on a thwart and 
talked to her; and she with a primitive instinct began to 
readjust her draggled finery. 

Fairfield sat himself on the. gunwale aft near BLakes. 
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“It's a dashed good thing,’’ he murmured to his friend 
with a wink, “that one isn't expected to marry any stray 
young woman one picks up out of the water. You wait till 
you see the one I've got up at Tampico. Lord! But she's 
a daisy! Such curves!” 


THE BANKER AND THE BREECHES BUOY 


“The puzzle is,” said little Rakes, “where.'s the blooming 
Tyne?” 

The three firemen were on top of the fiddley of the s.s. 
Socotra under the lee of her funnel, peering into the North 
Sea gale ahead. A staysail set on the funnel bumped and 
bellied behind them. On her stumpy masts, and on derricks 
rigged as other masts, the steamer was fantastically adorned 
with other trysails, with awnings made into sails, and with 
tarred hatch-covers made into still other sails. 

She was obviously broken down in her engine-room, and an 


object for salvage, and one would have thought that in the 
crowded North Sea it would not have been long before she 
was picked up (probably by an enthusiastic steam-trawler) 
and taken in tow. But no one had come near her, even though 
she bellowed lustily with her siren all the while she was dressing 
herself with the jury-masts and the makeshift canvas, and she 
had blown in for the English coast, making for the Tyne, 
the Tees, or Whitby as should befall. 

“The wind's slewed round to the cast’ard,” said Rakes, “and 
that means dead on shore. Also, I'll bet the old dog’s travel¬ 
ling, by the handy way she steers. She’s answering her helm 
a heap better than she did an hour ago, and that means better 
speed. Say, what’s the beach like in this part of East 

England?” 

“Beach?” said Clydebank. “There’s probably a two- 
hundred-foot cliff to butt into when wc get there, unless we 
happen to blunder on one of the few cracks where a river 
comes out. The Old Man told the Chief, just before u-e came 
up on to the fiddley here, that he hadn't a notion within 
forty mile what part of the coast were heading for. The 
wav she’s drifted the last four days has upset all his reckoning, 
and not being an old North Sea skipper, he can t tell his 
whereabouts by the lead, like most of them do. And, of 
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course, the old tub hasn't got such a tiling as a North Sea 
Pilot Book on board to give him pointers. The mess-room 
steward heard all they said, and it was he that told me. Good 
Lord, what are you laughing at?” 

“I'm laughing,” said Fairfield, “at the thought of that poor 
duck of a passenger that came on board at Leith. If I'm not 
an absolute kid, the signs are plain to read. He's a defaulting 
bank manager, for choice, and if he's not that. I'll swear he's 
skipped with somebody's boodle. You know the port we 
are bound for—or were, till we broke down.” 

“'Under no conditions is extradition allowed from 
Call-a-o."’ It was the Yankee who made the quotation. 

"Precisely. Wonder who the lady is he’s bolting with? 
The typewriter? She's not his wife, anyway.” 

“Better ask her, if you're curious. The knowledge may be 
useful when it comes to identifying corpses later on. Gee! 
You say the clifTs arc two hundred feet high? Then, if the 
Old Man piles her up against these, it'll be golden gates for 
all hands with this sea running.” 

“Or asbestos gates, according to record.” 

“It would be a rum go, us three ending up by getting 
drowned. I don't know what the percentage is of the steam¬ 
boats' firemen who get drowned at sea, but it's mighty small. 

There are very few of us w ho peg out half so decently.” Thus 
Fairfield. 


“Now you're getting sentimental,” said the little Yankee, 
or statistical, which is worse. There’s your typewriter girl 
by the way, just come out on deck. She’ll solve her little 
protdem, if she doesn't look spry, by being washed overboard.” 

H m, said Fairfield, “not bad-looking, cither. The 
next green sea will probably make an introduction ” He 

thC ^ sc ° f , ! hc liddlc y and dropped lightly on the 
deck below. Fairfield was always a lady's man. 

Well, said Clydebank, “every man to his taste, and mine 
is not to be drowned on an empty belly. Let’s get below 

of'tLfi thC °. ld f Man,S stcward that we’ve been washed out 
of the firemens forecastle, we may get some cabin grub 

especially if we promise to break his head if he doesn't ante 

t * U 1^ ■ 

In the old transition days between sail and steam, each was 
auMhary of the other, and the total failure of one of the pair 

mnJ C * a VCSSC U T dCf sufricient command. But in P the 
modern steamer, yards are not, and masts have been whittled 

down to mere naked poles, on which to hang up a derrick 
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and a couple of signal halliards. Moreover, the masts pro¬ 
vided by the builders of the Socotra had been docked of a 
further fifty feet of their length to meet the requirements of 
the Manchester Ship Canal. So when deprived of her engines, 
she was a thing of pathetic helplessness. The amount of 
sail her captain had contrived to hang on her reminded one 
of an attempt to rig a railroad train with pocket-handker¬ 
chiefs in the hopes of blowing it along the metals. 

With the present gale pelting behind her, she had just got 
steerage way so long as she kept within half a dozen points 
of before the wind, and so her captain’s choice of destination 
was small, even if he had happened to know of his whereabouts 
—which he did not. He was a man loaded with responsibility; 
a man poor, old, and burdened with a large family; a man who 
saw his professional future crumbling to pieces; in fact, a 
figure for whom I would ask your closest pity. But it is not 
my occasion here to write about men with official anxieties, 
and must ask you to redirect your attention to a pair of wet, 
ragged, grimy firemen who were wolfing down a meal of 
commandeered cabin food and garnisKing it with pickles 
dug from their native bottle, and eaten simply from the fingers. 

They fed and were filled, tried to squeeze the steward for a 
tot of grog and failed, and then retired to the solace of their 
pipes in the engine-room alley-way. They suffered from no 
regrets for their past, which was shady, had no anxiety for 
the future, which was, to say the least of it, uncertain. They 
were filled with food of unaccustomed pleasantness, and 
having smoked, presently they slept. The responsibility for 
keeping the ship afloat and at sea was none of theirs. 

Fairfield, on the other hand, had done without the meal. 
He had prevented the young woman passenger from being 
washed overboard, had tried to flirt, and found her irresponsive, 
and finally decided that a damsel who could be so overcome 
bv trifles like sea-sickness and fear of death was not worthy 
of further attention. He had just reached this stage when the 


Socotra struck. . . 

' She hit the ground with a jar that strained every rivet in her 
fabric, and fractured a good many of them, and the next 
grey-back that followed sluiced her thoroughly from stern 
to stem. Also she slewed round broadside on to the seas. 
Prestftnably there was a shore near at hand, but dark had 
come down over the wet, grey sky, and the air too^ was fiill 
of spindrift, and they could not catch even the loom of land. 
Rockets were ready, and these climbed from .he upper 
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bridge one after another up out of sight into the night, and 
in the meanwhile the seas, with a monotonous regularity, 
lifted the Socotra and let her bang back upon the sand. She 
gave forth a noise like a boiler factory, which even to the 
professional ear was extremely alarming, but she did not 
visibly break up. A modern steel ship with double bottom 
can put up with a terrific amount of battering about before 
she dissolves very much into her primitive plates. But in 
the meanwhile she grew more and more uncomfortable to 
live upon. All the North Sea (so it seemed) kept churning over 
her decks in one continuous cascade. Everything movable 
floated away at once, and the immovables soon began to 
follow them. Derrick booms got adrift, threshed about, 
smashed bulwarks, then parted their goose-necks and left 
for the beach; hatch-covers peeled away, hatches followed, 
and into the gaps which remained the seas poured a steady 
torrent; the upper bridge came unshipped, and dangled over¬ 
board by one incredibly twisted pair of stanchions; the very 
anchors were uprooted from their berths on the forecastle 
head. 

Of course, the boats were spirited away out of the davits 
at a very early stage of the proceedings, and at the end of 
an hour the steamer was stripped pretty well to the bare iron. 
She was full of water and looked very like a half-tide rock, 
which showed only now and then through the tierce run of 
seas, and above it still grew her two stark masts, each carry¬ 
ing half the ship’s company uncomfortably perched on rat¬ 
lines. Overhead the wet night was black dark, but underneath 
them the water contained enough phosphorescence to make 
the sea crests visible. 


Before they took to the masts, the old man passenger had 
put in an appearance from below, and him Fairfield put in 
charge of his two friends. “He’s an absconding bank 
manager, for a thousand,” said Fairfield, “and if he gets 
ashore alive, they’ll put him in the jail he’s been running 
trom. It would be much more charitable to leave him to 
drown. But I owe that typewriter girl he’s eloping with a 
bad turn She s such an infernal bore. So we’ll take the 
old swindler ashore alivc-that is, if the very unlikely happens, 
and we get there ourselves.” 1 1 

So, on no warmer recommendation, Clydebank and little 

halfdr^ 0 i ? gen u l,eman undcr their charge, lugged him, 
half-drowned, along the streaming decks, and hauled him, 

a poor, inert figure of humamty, up the whipping shrouds. 
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They noted that Fairfield himself salvaged the uninteresting 
typewriter, but there was nothing unusual about that. 
Fairfield was always a lady's man, and if he could not get them 
amusing, he took what there was. 

The time was early autumn, but the wind was out of the 
east and north, and that, in the North Sea, meant a winter 
temperature. The gale whistled through the wet clothes, 
and teeth chattered and locked. The ill-clad crew, many of 
them still bilious from a shore debauch, were quickly nipped 
by exhaustion, and those who looked like toppling off were 
seized to the rigging by their mates. Two, a coal-trimmer 
and the mess-room steward, died like this, and hung like 
men crucified; and the rest, in threes and fours, huddled 
together as tightly as might be for warmth. Our three firemen 
cuddled themselves tightly round the typewriter and the 
absconder; not because Rakes and Clydebank had any wish 
that way, but because Fairfield said it was to be done. And 
so the crew of the Socotra hung dead, half-dead, arid alive 


till daylight. 

Then the light showed them a fifty-foot cliff fifty yards 
away, on the crest of which was a naval person, whom they 
understood to be a coast-guard. He, with a pocket-hand¬ 
kerchief, sent them a long wig-wag message in Morse code 
which not a soul of them understood, and they cursed his 
antics with virulence whilst they endured. When at last he 
took himself off, they quite understood he had gone for the 
rocket apparatus, and sent up variously-worded petitions to 
the Deity that he would not be long. And in the meanwhile 
the gale blew with unabated force, and the Socotra went on 


with her breaking up. 

“I think,” said little Rakes at this point, ‘‘that Grandpa 
is- quite dead. Anyway, I want a spell of blanket, and I 
don't see why he shouldn’t take a turn at outside berth.” 
But Fairfield laughed and said "No,” and the Yankee cursed 
and continued to hang on where he was and shelter the old 
man from the whipping spray. The scene around them was 
sufficiently terrific to have daunted most folk, but the three 
firemen were too reckless for the ordinary decencies. They 
laughed and bawled jokes at one another the whole time they 
hung there in the rigging. As Clydebank said, it cost nothing 
to play the fool, and it was a damn sight warmer to laugh 


th In ^uftime the coast-guard returned and with him a 
rocket-cart and a mob of wind-whipped followers. They 
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rigged their triangle and shot their line seaward. The 
desperate men in the rigging betted on the result. Five times 
the rocket swerved and went astray, and the line had to be 
tediously hauled in. and rearranged zigzag in the box. The 
sixth time it landed over the steamer's brine-washed smoke¬ 
stack, and by an efiort was retrieved. A warp was dragged 
out and made fast, the hauling-lincs were rove, and presently 
the breeches buoy came hopping out under the travelling 
block. And thereafter the castaways proceeded to the cliff- 
hcad in twos, those that had suffered least from the exposure 
escorting those whom the cold had nipped more cruelly. 

A parson in ragged oilskins, with a sou'wester tied down 
under his chin, seemed to be conducting matters ashore, and 
because he had a bottle of whisky in one hand and a tin panni- 
ktn in the other, the three firemen made for him with one 

ln ?', , J hc y " L ere sorne of the last to come off the wreck. 
Ah! said his reverence, “I've saved a mugful each for 

yo “* 1 hear y ° U re thc P luck,cst fellows on board.” 

run«.Sh." r r J^'' Said FairfiC,d ’ " if lhat “ will 

I hnL" 1 t a, V° U '.r, C finishcd thc bottle, and that’s the last 
I have. But if you II come up to the vicarage. I’ll do nty best 

to warm you up there. You’ll meet Mr. Askew there and 
substantial'" ^ you ~ and 1 ima S in = his thanks will be 
“Is that thc banker?” 

fellow nk He’s 'The'mn 0 Y a T ? , Hc ' s ,hc S rcat «tronomer- 
. , cs the man thc R oyal Astronomical Societv of 
Scotland have sent out to some place near v in! ’ . 
observe thc eclipse of the sun.” P N alparaiso to 

’’ sai , d ! itt,c . Rakcs . and laughed at Fairfield 

wastst^wdt-^-" Mked Fair ™ d ’ “ Sha ^ -e she 

she proLSf kTos^morc ^ A " d 
woman living” b ° Ut astrono ^y than any other 

^ h a„r,r*t s s£ r ta arara 
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“Hullo! there's Calvert, of all people!” I heard a brisk 
voice say behind me. “ Now, he’s the very man. I'll introduce 
you to him this minute, and then we'll go below and see your 
room, and baksheesh the steward into civility.” 

I turned my head and saw Vanrcnnan elbowing his way 
amongst the crowd which swarmed on the steamer’s bridge- 
deck between the gangway and the head of the first-class 
companion. He had a couple of dressing-bags in his fists, 
a bundle of rugs under his arm, and a pair of ladies in his 
train. To these last he introduced me: 

“Mrs. Codrington, and my sister Mabel. .They're going 
across to New York to stay with some friends, and then, 
when the warm weather comes, they're ofif with a party to see 
the Yosemite Valley. They'll be met on the whart at the 
other side, but up to there they'll be two lone, lorn lemalcs, 
and I want you to give them the benefit of your countenance, 
and do the genial watch-dog business. By the way, you re 
taking matters pretty coolly; you look either as if you had 
been settled here for a week, or else had no connection with 
the steamer whatever. I suppose you are crossing by her . 

I laughed. “Oh, yes,” I said; “I came on board her 
sixteen minutes ago; saw the purser, and found I knew him; 
made him give me the best room in the ship instead of the 
one I’d got; carted my things in there one-time, and locked 
the door; and then cleared out here, and didn t worry any 


"^You’re an old, bold hand,” said Vanrennan, “and many 
years of wandering have made you perfect in the art ol looking 

qfter vourself. What do you think of the boat?” 

“Oh she’s a fine steamer, and she'll do a quick passage. 
Merger, because she is a foreigner, they'll feed us extremely 

crossing?” 

M "w?m4 n tTe a fb"or U w y e mayn't; the Western Ocean 

" on 

* ng v . mea j s vvill be the most interesting item of the day, and 
d ^ k r ^ i .rood table is a distinct pleasure to look forward to. 
h ^you 8 .tok there is any danger?" said Mrs. Codrmgton. 
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I smiled. “Remarkably little. Considerably less, for 
instance, than you would be exposed to if you travelled for a 
week backwards and forwards between London and Glasgow. 
In fact, if you care to give me the sum of one penny apiece. 
I'll insure you each for £1,000 against fatal accident all the 
way across, like the weekly papers do ashore. Come, now, 
will you let me do that stroke of business?” 


“Save your coppers,” said Vanrennan, laughing. “Calvert 
is too grasping. Come along down below and get settled 
in your quarters, and then bid me an affectionate good-bye. 
I shall have to clear if I don't want to be taken on. Ta-ta, 
Calvert, old chap. So awfully good of you to take these 
damsels under your charge. Hope you'll all have a good 
time on the other side, and not get frozen on the road. 
Good-bye.” 

We hove up at dusk that afternoon, and because the Channel 
outside was white with an ugly, choppy sea, there were fiddles 
on the table at dinner and extraordinarily few diners. I 
sent down dry champagne and biscuits to Mrs. Codrington’s 
room, and then, seating myself next to the purser, made a 
gorgeous meal. 


“We do ourselves well here in the grub line, don’t we’” 
said the purser. “Better than the English boats. We're 
dragging all the passenger trade away from them now. Come 
along down to my room for your coffee, and we’ll have a quiet 
smoke before I get to work squaring up my papers. Lord' 
I wouldn’t care to be the Old Man to-night! He’ll be perched 
there freezing on the upper bridge till we're bang clear of the 
Channel, and very likely for the next twenty-four hours after 
that if the weather’s at all thick. He’s got just over a thousand 

°h ' thlS Sh,p ’ and 1 suess thcy givc him a11 

borne Of I n C S any USC fOF - Steward ’ brin S me down a 
if°you’re^rcluJy 1 .” f C ° 8naC t0 ^ r °° m ' Now ’ Mr - Calvert. 


The purser and I talked Western Ocean shop during the 
burning of two Cuban cigars, and then he turned to at work 
and I slipped oil to the smoke-room and read the illustrated 

was £ lcven o'clock before the smoke-room steward 
hinted that the hour of closing had come steward 

I went out into the night, a black misty night full of rain 
and spindrift driving down from the nor'-nor’-west. I cocked 
my eye and saw the skipper and two mates patrolling the upper 
bridge ; on the break of the deck ahead of me were three me n 
glistening oilskins; in the crow>nest forward were two 
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others; and I shivered luxuriously, and thanked the fates 
that I was a mere passenger who could travel in absolute 
safety and have no watch to keep. And then I turned below, 
made fast my portmanteaux, and turned in. Sleep humoured 
me at once. 

I woke to the tunc of colliding ships and the full orchestra 
of Death. 

To say that my senses came to me without flurry and at 
once would be too great a claim. By some violent shock 
from beneath I was banged up against the iron roof ot the 
cabin. I pitched back on the floor, and for a minute or so 
lay there stunned. 

Something serious was going on. I became dully conscious 
of this, and with an cflort roused myself and stared curiously 
at the curtain-rod of the bunk, which lay doubled up and 
twisted between my hands. Then it began to be borne in 
upon me that the ship was awake with screaming and the 
trampling of frightened feet, and then the interpretation of 
these things came to me in a flash. We were in collision. 

A man snatched open my door, stammered out: Were 
going down: oh! what shall I do?” and ran away shouting. 
The ship was full of noise and darkness and hammering. The 
propeller had stopped; no light came when I turned the electric 
switch; and we had so heavy a list to starboard (my side) 
that already the ports were covered most of the time. It was 
precisely clear that the steamer was in a bad way, and one s 
first and most natural instinct was to bolt for the upper 


d I’m ashamed to say that I had already rushed outside the 
door with this idea before I got my wits in hand again. But 
then I pulled myself up, and went back and dragged on some 
heavy serge clothes over my pyjamas, and added boots and a 
whisky-flask; after which I pounded ofT along the a,, ?y- w ^ 
to the room which Mrs. Codnngton shared with the 
Vanrennan girl. The door of it was slamming noisily with the 
of theship. I looked inside. The place was empty and 
from out of the darkness came a swirl ot water which r 
‘3 V 4 bout m y knees. I guessed they had gone to the 

unDcr «dcck and ran there myself with the best of pace. There 
was a Ml about the steamer that I knew. She lay down sodden 
^ numb in the sea, and rose to the waves no more. I had 
?hat sluggish sullen roll before- on another ship. We 
feU , id her drifting, and boarded her in mid-ocean, and 
Tad decks before she sank down to the 
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ocean floor. The mail steamer was going to repeat that dive— 
and she was carrying a thousand human lives. 

The bridge-deck lay atilt like the roof of a house, and it 
was carpeted with humanity, f rom the upper bridge, rockets 
climbed up high into the night in one never-ending stream of 
yellow flame. Orders, prayers, shrieks, and threats were 
being hurled about in every tongue that Europe knows. The 
stokehold crews, mad with lear, were raging like devils 
unchained round the grips and chocks of the life-boats. Naked 
emigrants were with them. Sick men, who could hardly crawl, 
tore at the boat-awnings with their teeth, The ship's officers 
and the few deck-hands were swept aside like straws. 

Then a bellow from the steam siren drowned all the clamour, 
and at that instant the moon slid out and burnt like a great 
white arc-lamp through a gap in the racing clouds. A shout 
cou d not be heard above that din, and the shouts died away 
whilst the trembling fingers fumbled on at boat-grips, and 
rived at the stops on the falls. Then the captain on the upper 
bridge let go the lanyard of the siren, and gave his orders 
betorc the silence could be broken. 

''Keep your heads, and all will be saved,” he cried in 
German. “Women stand by the starboard boats, and men 
aw'av to port. Boat crews to their stations. I will shoot 
the first swine that disobeys me.” Then he repeated the 
words in English and French and Norsk, till his cry was lost 
once more in the raging clamour. 

Now, for myself, I had seen the uselessness of thinkinc 
about my own hide till matters were somewhat furthc? 

oiDnrf?’ a , 1 remembered (with grim amusement) how 1 
offered to heavily insure two ladies’ lives for the triflinc 
premium of two copper coins. So from the moment of 
coming out on deck I had been employed in hunting for these 
charges amongst the mob, and had not been sparing vigour in 
the process. There were nine hundred people wedged in 

sTng.r U So an i d had aS c r 3 P ° SS i ble ,h ‘ nS W "’rough these 

singly. 50 1 had gone round outside the bulwark nil 
occasionally climbing up by a stanchion or a stay and hud 
gazed down on the huddle of u y> ana had 

1 found the two that were wanted I /o° h , ab ° VC; and when 
with elbow or shut fist as required Mr S 8 CoTinlm '° ' hCm 
flannel dressing-gown; and as the other 8 h°haS n,rned°o n 
m a singularly becoming garment of cotton I a u ° lIt 
own pilot-jacket, and stole also for her Z brute" 

Spotted carriage-rug from a Polish Jew. * f * a 
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“Now,” I said, “there’s string in the pocket of that jacket, 
and this thing will make you an elegant skirt. You’d much 
better stop being frightened, and then we can get along more 
comfortably. You aren't going to get drowned, or anything 
like it. I've insured you for a thousand apiece to Vanrennan, 
and I can't afford to let you come to grief at that price. When 
these fools have stopped struggling and squealing, you shall 
go off in a big boat and join another steamer. We shall have 
ten round us in half an hour. Look at those rockets.” 

Mrs. Codrington gripped my arm. “Then you think we 

have a chance of-” she began, and “B’m-m-m-m” said 

the great steam horn from above. 

When we could hear ourselves speak again, and whilst the 
captain was giving his orders from the upper bridge, the 
purser came to my elbow. 

“Here, Calvert,” he said in my ear, “you’re a man. Those 
port boats won't lower anyway: she's listed too much over. 
1 don’t know whether we can get the starboard boats in the 
water without swampfng with this sea running, but we’ve 
got to try; and if anyone goes off in them except the boat 
crews, it’s got to be the women and kids. Same old yarn, 
y’ know. So you've got to peg out anyway, and you may 
as well do it in a way that'll make you respect yourself. Ah, 
would you?” He knocked down a frantic German who was 
battling his way towards one of the starboard boats with a 
revolver outstretched. He wrenched away the weapon, and 
gave it me. “Here's a gun, old man. Just you wire in and 
murder the swine if they try to swamp you. They'll soon see 
those port boats won't lower, and they'll be back here in a 


m j nute »» 

m Now a peculiar feeling had come over me. I had made 
ud my mind that I had got to die, and didn’t waste time by 
being sorry for myself over it. All my brain was turned on 
two obkcTs. Firs., 1 had go. to keep my ticket clean by 
seein» that the two girls I was looking after were sent away 
dear of the mess. And second, I wanted to leave a> very | red 

„ ark on the cowards who were wasting ottoP 0 ^ 
Lrmse they could not save their own. That last w sn 
^minted to a mania. I was ashamed of being a man whilst 
of those brutes lived and could call themselves men also. 
Sne of the starboard boats had been lowered already 
9 . . wl : th people. But before she was in tjie water the 
P ? fall had jammed in the block, and because the other took 
chaTgc she S bow-downwards, and spilt her wretched 
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freight intd the charging seas. Another boat was swung 
out, and lay beating against the rail as the steamer rolled. 
I would have hustled my two charges into her, but she was 
crowded in an instant and lowered away. She took the 
water safely, shoved off, and with oars straddling out on cither 

side, crawled away over the inky water like some uncouth 
insect. 


Then came the rush. The list had grown till the port boats 
hung inboard against their davits, and the waiting crowds 
beside them saw that that road of escape was cut off for good. 
In halt the tongues of Pentecost they screamed into the windy 
night that the ship was sinking, sinking—and each brute 
amongst them thought that his own life was worth more 
th^n all the honour and the wealth the world combined. They 

in a raving horde—Polish 
and Russian Jews, Hungarian peasants fleeing from the 
conscription, Italian thieves, Belgian stokers—a foul gush 
from the dregs of Europe; and with them came men who ought 

to have known better, but who had gone mad also, smitten 
by this same infection of terror. 

I had slung the two women on to the floor grating of No 3 
hfe-boat, and stood with my back against the gunwale. One 
of the mates a gigantic Swede, rose up beside me, his teeth 
gritting with fury and a belaying-pin gripped in his hand. 

hrCe .i dCC ^ handS wcre sweat ing and swearing at the falls 
getting the boat lifted right off her chocks and swung out 

wo ™ n on thc decks were knocked down and 
stamped on, and thc mob of men leaped at the boat Ir « U1C 

no time for words. The mate and *1 hit out at every face 

rHSS'sa 

The steamer Tad '^TroH **l ^ swung aboard. 

^Thetn^rrjtd 'f bo ‘ a,c *5 

decks ear ” - ^ sS 

showed in a man’s eye, I saw it gleaming from hisThe^ • 
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and shrieks coming through the darkness told what*his fury was 
doing. He at any rate, I told myself, would die warm. 

But the lust for maiming had left me. The last of the 
boats had gone, and the women and children who were left 
had got to die with us men, and with those who were infinitely 
less than men. The rockets were still spouting up in unwearied 
series from the upper bridge, and once I saw the purser pass 
me, jaunty as of yore, with a lit cigar in his fingers, and an 
assurance between his teeth that all would be well. But I 
heeded him little. The chill of Death was nipping me with 
its agues, and the hopeless minutes were dragging out 
intolerably. With a life-belt I might ... but no: there were 
women left, and I had got to stay. 

Then of a sudden there burst out a roar, and a clang of 
iron, and a gush of scalding steam; and the decks ripped 
and splintered, and the steam rushed down in grey, peeling 
clouds. No, not that death. I vaulted the rail, and sank. 

The instinct of the swimmer is curious. I had gone over 
the side quite satisfied that escape was hopeless, and intending 
to drown with one long plunge. But no sooner did the icy 
water thunder in my ears than the old instinct made me 
strike out for the surface. But I could not reach it. I swam 
on for what seemed to be minutes, hours, years, thousands 
of years; my arms aching, the veins like to burst through my 
skin; and then it came upon me that the steamer had sunk, 
and I was being dragged in her swirl down, down, down, to 
the dark sea floor; down, down, where it was too cold- 

down—down. 


. • • 

I opened my eyes and blinked; and blinked again, and saw 
dimly the rough sea living-room of fishers. It was wains¬ 
coted with bunks to the rudder case, and on the forward 
bulkhead was a fireplace resplendent with brass. I tmagin 
I was in one of the bunks, but was not very certain about it, 
and so coughed enquiringly. Somebody came to my side. 
I pondered awhile,, and .hen remarked: "I seem, somehow, 

,0 . k , n , 0 s W your S ," said the someone. ' Don't you remember? 

momTa^ctory. I woke further, and inquired: 

' ' ^ Cod H ngt o n , t " s a id a^ V o ice^ f rom one o ft h e bunks. "Here.' 

I was gening on. “I'm afraid you must have lost all 
your clothes?” was the next thing that occurred to me. 
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“Yes,” said the voice, “and such a lovely diamond star!” 

Then came a torrent of sobbing, and, between sobs: “Oh! 
how could 1 be so horrid as to think of such a thing now? 
There are only sixty picked up, they say. And all those 
other poor people lost! Isn't it awful to think about?” 

“Very probably,” I said. “But we’ve saved our own 
skins, and I don't think we’ve anything to be ashamed of. It 
wasn't my fault that someone gathered me up, though.” 

Then a man came in and stared at me thoughtfully—a 
fisherman, in clumsy sea-boots and brown-patched oilskin. 

“Closish squeak you've had, mister,” said he, slowly. 
“We just passed that other boat what run you down. She’d 
about seven foot of her bow gone, and looked pretty sick, 
I tell you. We hailed her to know if she wanted anything; 
but she said 'No.' Got her steering-gear fixed up again, and 
was going to put into Portsmouth. She's a Welsh collier 
bound there. Rum go this has been. Where was voui 
steamer hit?” 

“ Haven’t a notion.” 

“Well, what were her water-tight bulkheads doing?” 

“Very sorry, but I can’t tell you." 

“ H’m! ” said the man. “Then what do you know about it*>” 

“Nothing," said I, “except that I'm here now, and that 
just now I imagined I was drowned.” 

“Well,” said the man, “you won't do much towards dirty¬ 
ing any poor beast of a sailor's ticket at the inquiry, that’s 
one blessing. I’ll send you in a can of tea, and then you’d 
better sleep. We re standing in for Penzance to bring the 
n T>. because there ought to be a reward kicking about 
and by the time you wake up we should be there. So long!” 

( ,4u. //* : ! *7 £ (3 


THE CHOLERA SHIP 

She was not the regular Portuguese mail. She was an ancient 
seven-knot tramp which had come across from Brazil to 

of rnff^ th H r been lucky enough to pick up half a cargo 

of coffee there for Lisbon. She called in at Banana the station 
on the mangrove-spit at the mouth of the Congo' where the 
river pilots live (and on occasion die), and where the Du ch 
factory used to bring trade till the Free State killed it with 
duties, and at Banana she had further fortune. There were 
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two hundred and thirty negroes there, Accra men and Kroo- 
boys mostly, a gang that had made their fifteen or twenty 
pounds apiece on the railway, and were waiting to go home. 

The passenger-boys had collected their chattels, and were 
gathering in a howling, chattering mob by the surf-boats 
ready to go on board, when the first notion came to me of 
joining her. Jt was the Danish harbour-master who gave it. 
He came up, under his old white umbrella with the green 
lining, to the house where I was staying, and told me that the 
tramp was going to call in at San Thome and the Bonny River. 

"Now, we don't hanker to get rid of you here, Mr. Calvert,” 
he said, "but if you want to climb that mountain in Fernando 
Po, you're not likely to get so good a chance for the next three 
months to come. Your place is on the road between San 
Thome and Bonny, though, of course, you'll have to make it 
worth the skipper's while to stop. But that’s your palaver.” 

“Can you put a figure on it?” I asked. 

“I should take it,” said the harbour-master, “that you could 
hustle the man into Fernando Po for ten sovereigns. He’s 
only a Portugee. Come aboard now in my gig and sec him.” 

The tramp's interior was not inviting. We went into the 
chart-house and drank the inevitable sweet champagne with 
the captain ; and whilst the bargain was being made, a thousand 
cockroaches crawled thoughtfully over the yellow-white paint. 

“I tell you straight,” said the harbour-master in English, 
“she’s a dirty ship, and the chop’ll be bad enough to poison a 
spotted dog. But if you will go to these Portugee and Spanish 
places to sweat up mountains, that’s part of the palaver.” 

"Oh, if the grub's good enough for them, it won’t kill me.” 

“Then if you will go. I'll send my boy off in the boat for 
your dunnage one-time, because the Old Man’s in a hurry to 
be off. He’s got a bishop on board below, very sick with 
fever, and he wants to be out of this stew and get to sea again 
as quick as i* can be done. Thinks it’ll give the ship bad 
luck, I suppos., if the bishop pegs out.” 

The harbour-master’s boy was speedy, and the harbour¬ 
master himself piloted us out into the wide gulf of the river’s 
mouth. The beer-coloured stream gave up its scent of 
crushed marigolds strongly enough to pierce through the smells 
of the ship and the smells of the crowded chattering negroes 
on the fore-deck, and the old steamer began to groan and 
creak as she lifted to the South Atlantic swell. The sun went 
down, and night followed like the turning out of a lamp. The 
lighthouse flickered out on the Portuguese shore away on the 
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port bow, and above it hung the Southern Cross, a pale, 
faint thing, shaped like an ill-made kite. 

The bumping engines stopped, and the Dane came down off 
the upper bridge. He stood with me fora minute on the brown 

greasy deck planks, and then went down the ladder into his 
boat. 

. “ Oscar-slrasse , trelten , Kj&mhavn!” he shouted, as ti e 
gig dropped astern. “Mind you come. I shall be home 
in another nine months.” 

“Wanderers’ Club, London; don't forget; sorry I haven’t 
a card left, I hailed back, and wondered in my mind whether 
in any of the world's turnings I should ever meet that good 
fellow again. But the steamer was once more under way, 
mumbling and complaining, and the store-keeper at that 
moment was beginning to open the case of dried fish—baccal- 
M°. « ^ey call it on the coast—to which we traced back 
the hideous plague which in the next few days swept away 
her people like the fire from a battery of guns. 

There were only two other passengers besides the bishop 
and myself—a pair of yellow-faced, yellow-fingered Portuguese 
from down the coast, traders both, with livers like Strasbourg 
geese. The skipper was a decent, weak little chap from 
Lisbon, who might have been good-looking if he had some- 
times washed; the chief engineer was a Swede, who spoke 
English and quoted Ibsen; and the other officers l never came 
specially across. There was only one of my own countrymen 
on board, a fireman from Hull, one ,of the strongest men I 
ever met and certainly the most truculent ruffian. ' His name 
was Tordoff on the ship's books, but that was a “purser's 

name. He spoke pure English when he forgot himself and 
certainly had once been a gentleman. 

It was baking hot down below, and the place was alive with 
rats and cockroaches. I rigged a wind scoop through the 

rtlirV 00 ." 1 ’ S i Gt ,nt ° and la y down on the top 

the L ^ • B " t I L Ca ?’ t ^ 1 did ' mu ch business with slop 
the menagerie held cheerful meetings all round and the 

perspiration t.cldcd as it ran off my bodv in \ht\c streams 

and these things keep a man awake. My'room was toTar! 

board and when through the porthole I saw day blaze up 

from behind the low line of African hills, I turned out rolled 

SS. and WCnt ° n dCCk - 1 time to see "he 

Four very frightened-looking men and a profane mate were 
fitting a couple of biscuit sacks over a twisted figure whfch 
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lay on the grimy, greasy deck planks. They pulled one over 
the head and another over the heels, and then with a palm 
and needle made them fast about the figure’s middle. After¬ 
wards they lashed a firebar along the shins, and then, with 
faces screwed up and turned away, they lifted the body as 
though it had been red-hot, and toppled it over the rail. 

The dead man dived through the swell alongside almost 
without a splash; but, as though his coming had been a 
signal, a dozen streaks of foam started up from various points, 
each with a black triangular fin in the middle of it; and I did 
not feel any the happier from knowing precisely what that 
convoy meant. 

However, the sharks and the body drifted away into the 
wake astern, and I rolled another cigarette and got a chair 
and sat on the break of the bridge-deck. From there I saw 
the mate and his four hands fetch one by one five other bodies 
out of the forecastle, and prepare them for burial. Three 
they covered with canvas; and then ,the supply of biscuit 
sacks seemed to run out, because the last two they put o\cr 


the side with the fire-bar attachment only. 

The fifth man had to be content with four participators in 
his funeral. The remaining sailor held strangely aloof; 
his face turning through a prism of curious colours; his body 
swaying in uncouth jerks. As the fifth corpse toppled over 
the rail, this fellow threw himself down on the hatch cover, 
and lay there writhing and screaming in a torment ot cramps. 

At that moment a man in a white serge cassock, which 
reached to his heels, came out of one of the forecastle doors 
and walked rapidly across to the new victim. He was a long 
lean man with a hawk’s nose, and bright, large eyes. In 
skin of his face was like baggy yellow leather, and it was dry 
with fever. As he knelt beside the writhing sailor, I saw the 
metal crucifix nearly^fall from his thin hands through sheer 
weakness. He was the Portuguese b.shop from down-eoast 
of course, and when I remembered that he had just been 

through black-water fever I judged that, from a h “ ma " 
of view he was behaving with exquisite foolishness in middling 
with firstlcrop cholera patients. But I respected him a good 

2 - sr. 5:-vr a 

useiess r jsk^b>^ged^g^ ar^himt^bu °if th'at tdshop 

a e foo°ri had"got to b^a foil too. and there was an end 


to it. 
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Mark you, I wasn't feeling a hit frightened then. I'd been 
through cholera-cramp in India, and knew what my chances 
were, and was ready to face them without whimpering; 
though of course I'd freely have given every farthing I was 
worth to have been snugly back in the Congo again. But 
the thing had got to be seen through, and I intended to keep 
my end up somehow. I couldn't afford to die like a rat in a 
squalid hole like that. 

I had breakfast all to myself that morning, because no one 
else turned up; and afterwards the captain did me the honour 
to call me into consultation. My Portuguese is off colour, 
but I speak enough to get along with. 

“You English know so much about these things,” he said. 

“We keep clean ships," I answered, “and when anything 
goes wrong on them we do not lose our heads. Also we try 
to trace our way back to the root of evils. How did this plague 
start?” 


“You must have brought it on board at Banana. We had 
none in the ship before you came.” 

“We did not bring it. There is no cholera in the Congo 
now. And, moreover, your passenger-boys are none of 
them sick. You must try back further.” 

We did that together laboriously; and at last traced the 
mischief to that fatal case of baccalhao which had been shipped 
at Bahia, an infected port; and had this essence of pest 
promptly thrown to the sharks. Next we went into the 
question of hands. 


“ I have not enough firemen and trimmers left to man a 
single watch,” said the captain. “The cholera hit the stoke¬ 
hold first. The fellow-s who arc working there now have 
stood three watches on end, and they are hardly making enough 
steam to give her steerage way.” 

“If you let your old beast of a tramp stop and drift about 
here like a potato-chip in a frying-pan, it won't improve 
matters. Those of us who don't peg out with cholera will 
start murdering one another. The niggers will begin.” 

“Yes I know. I wanted some of them to serve as firemen 
for good pay. But they will not listen to me. I do not think 
they understood. Will you come and translate 9 ” 

n^T e / 00 w rCV0,VCr !' h ° ldins lhcm ostentatiously in our 
derW S Th WC CroSSed thc dizzy sunshine to the lower main 
r™. T . h . c ne 8 r pes on the forecastle head were chattering 

,n ! A ! r m u n r keys ’ but they ceased when we came 
up, and stared at us with faces working with excitement. 
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“Which be head-man?” I asked. 

A big fellow stood forward, hat in hand. “I fit for head¬ 
man, sar.” 

I told him hands were wanted for the stokehold, and that 
the gorgeous.pay of four shillings English per diem was offered. 

“We no fit for stoke, sar,” said he. “We gen'Iemen wid 
money, sar. We passenger-boys, sar.” 

“Very well, daddy,” said I “But stoke you’ve got to. 
And if you won't do it civilly, you'll do it the other way. 
Now, my frien’, pick me out twelve good strong boys. If 
you don’t do it. I'll shoot you dead one-time; if they won’t 
work. I'll shoot them. You quite savvy?” 

• We got the men and they went off to the stokehold, 
frightened and raging. Poor wretches, eight of them toppled 
over in the next twenty-four hours, and half-a-day later the 
engines stopped for the last time. I was smoking industriously 
under the alley-way, and Tordoff came and loafed near me. 
“I’m a bally fine chief-engineer, aren't I?” said he. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, I’m the best man that's left of all our crowd, that's 
all. They're every sinner of them dead, black men, white 
men, and Portuguese. Where are we now?" 

“Slap bang under the equator. That mountain-top 
sticking out of the water is San Thome.” 

“Then I'm off there,” said Tordoff. “This bloomin’ 
steamer's played out. She can’t steam, and she wouldn t 
sail if there was any wind, which there isn t. I shall take 
one of the boats and skip. You'd better come, too.' 

“No.” 

“What for? Why not?” f 

“Because there arc only two boats and they aren t enough 


for all hands.” - . 

“The boat will hold all the white men, or them that call 

themselves white. But if you arc one of the missionary crowd 

that hold niggers as good-” , , . . 

“I'm not. I know what niggers arc, and therefore I m not 

an Exeter Hall fool about them. I'll make Ircc to tell you 

this boat game’s been thought of before; but that bishop 

sivs he won’t leave the niggers to peg out alone; and it he s 

going to be idiot enough to stay, I am going to be another 

idiot That’s the size of it.” . . , c 

•‘Well” said Tordoff, “I’ve got no use. for that kind of 

foolishness myself, and if you’re left, you needn t come and 
haunt me afterwards. You've had the straight, square tip. 
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And you'll do no good by spreading this palaver about. If 
anyone tries to stop us, there'll be a lot of men'killed. We 
aren’t the kind of crowd that'll stick at trifles if we're meddled 
with. So long! ” 

He slouched off, and I went to the deck of the bridge and 
looked down on a curious scene. The main deck was a 
shambles. There was a score of corpses there, pitching about 
stiffly to the roll of the ship, with no one offering to touch 
them. There were a score more of sick, shrieking and knotting 
themselves in their agony. The survivors were in two sorts of 
panic—the comatose, and the madly violent. A crowd of 
yelling, dancing negroes, most of them stark naked, had set 
up a ju-ju on a barrel of the fore-deck winch, and were sacrific¬ 
ing to it a hen which they had stolen from one of the coops. 
The little wooden god I knew: it was one that 1 had picked 
up in the Kasai country, and 1 was taking it home as a curiosity 
It had been lifted from my own state-room bv some prowling 
negro, and was now receiving fresh daubs of red blood amid 
the clamour of frantic worshippers. It was quite a reason¬ 
able thing, to expect under the circumstances. But what 
threw the action of these savages into grotesque relief was the 
sight of another man crouched in prayer beside the bulwarks 
It was the-bishop. His tottering hands were pinning the 
crucifix to his hollow chest; his hips were swaying under him 
with weakness; his dry, cracked lips moved noiselessly; and 
the molten sunlight beat upon him as it pleased. 

The sight of that man gave me a bad feeling. Before I 
knew quite how it happened, I was down on the frizzling 
main-deck and the ju-ju had been plucked from the winch 
barre! and flung over the side, together with the tortured hen 
and I was fighting for my life amongst a crowd of furies Tordoff 

th?niT w° (t i S u rm sure 1 don ' 1 know how he came) and 
thanks to him I got back again on to the bridge-deck • but the 

bishop did not come with us. He staved down ’ bUt th 

bTver ri "In h t C h Tn 

sz 

and 

bl&ra h „ d a To k r l e ff wereTh" ^ 
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“You here?” I said. “Why, man, I thought you cleared 
out with the rest.” 

“No,” he said. “I thought it would be fine to stay behind 
and be able to scoff the cabin grub just as I pleased. I just 
stayed for the grub, and it’s worth it.” 

“You're rather a decent sort of liar,” I said, “do you mind 
shaking hands?” 

“I don’t see the need,” he said, “and besides, I'm using my 
hands to eat these raisins; but you may kick me if you like. 
There isn't a bloodier fool than me in both Atlantics. By 
the way, how’s the padre?” 

“Very sick. I looked into his room and found him lying 

in his bunk. He couldn't talk.” 

“I put him there. Found the old fool preaching to those 
beasts on all fours this morning, and looked on till he dropped; 
then I lugged him under cover.” 

“Any more dead?” 

“Five pegged out during the night. They were lying 
pleasantly in and amongst the others, and there were seven 
more sick. I told the headman when I went, down with the 
padre to have them put over the side or I d kill him. And 
when I came back I found he'd shoved over the whole dozen. 
The man-and-a-brother's a tolerable brute when he comes 

to handling his own kind, Mr. Calvert." .. ' 

We went out then and set the passenger-boys to washing 
down decks. We could not give them the hose because there 
was no donkey working; but they drew water in buckets and 
holystoned and scraped and scrubbed till they cleaned 
infection out of the decks, and sweated it out of themsc e . 
Tne cholera seemed to have exhausted itself. There were 
three other cases, it is true, but they were mild, and none 
died. In their fright the boys would have chucked heir 
friends overboard as soon as they were taken sick, but 1 
promised the headman to shoot him most punctually if an> 
one went over the side who was not a pukka corpse, and f 

gg er were addicted to gratitude (which they are not) 
there arc gentlemen now living on the Kroo coast who, m.ght 

5SSSS 
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forty days in all. But we had no more deaths and the bishop 
pulled up into fine form. He was not a man that I could ever 
bring myself to like, and as TordolY was for the most part 
sullen and unwishful for talk, the time that we swung to our 
anchor off Port Clarence was not exhilarating. 

Still it was pleasant to think that one was alive, and to 
realise that one had got respectably out of a very tight corner— 
yes, one of the tightest. The tramp’s two boats never turned 
up again. 1 suppose they carried cholera away with them, 
and drifted about in the belt of equatorial calms, full of sun- 
dried corpses, till some tornado came and swamped them. 
So that we three were the only Europeans left out of thirty- 
four, and of the two hundred and thirty negroes who left 
Banana in the Congo, only seventy-four came to Fernando 
Po. It was a tolerable thinning out; but when it came to 
climbing the peak, that made up tor all which had gone before. 
Indeed, it is a wonderful mountain. 

1 saw Tordoft again just as I was going away from the island, 
and tried to put it to him delicately that 1 was not badly oft' 
and would like to give him a lift if the thing could be managed’. 

No, Mr. Calvert, he said, “thanks. 1 prefer to go to 
the devil my own gait. 1 don’t suppose you’d ever know 
who I am; but if anybody describes me and asks, just say you 
haven't seen me.” 3 3 

And that is the last I have seen or heard of him. It is 
extraordinary how one drifts away from men. But on the 

! n' T nd ^ h ° Uld n0t bC ' n the ,east sur Priscd at stumbling 
across Tordofi again, in purple and fine linen for choice on 
the next occasion. 
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We" A Africnn C ’n P , ridCd , h ' mSelf °" ,Ur " in S OUt finC «Ctiv< 

' succumbed to l iT' , 15 ‘ ruc ,hat a eood many officer: 

fo“bring aWe trea , ,m , en '’ 1 Ut thc surv 'vors were notoriou 
_ n i r ‘ 8 - • ° 8Ct throu 8 h more work in a given time 

thc d coast 8,V Af «he y , leSS l ° f CaSC ' ,ha " a"* of mates or 
me coast. As the Liverpool office will testify 

But .he new fourth he had shipped on the M'noso (vic< 

Grand BSaHr^nkt/puzzM htm SUrf ^ °" <he bcaCh ° 

■The young pup actually asked me this morning if he coulc 
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do the navigation for me,” he told his purser over their morning 
refreshment. 

‘‘These brass-edged upstarts,” said Mr. Balgarnie, “are 
brought up that way on some of the other runs now, I believe. 
Your boy’s overloaded this cocktail with angostura again.” 

‘‘Much angostura makes easy swizzling. You’re quite 
right: that’s a cocktail only fit for a passenger. Jones, this 
new fourth calls himself, and that makes the third Jones I’ve 
got on the M'poso this minute, and brings the number of 
Joneses on the Coast up to three hundred and ninety-six. 
Rum thirug is, Balgarnie, me man, he isn’t Welsh either.” 

‘‘Well, you ought to be a judge of that,” said the purser 
with sly malice. 

Captain Image scowled. His nationality was a sore point 
with him. “ Look you now, me lad, go steady. I’ve knocked 
fellows down for saying what I know you’ve got on the edge 
of your tongue. So let’s get back to business—I mean this 
fourth mate. I put him on to chipping paint, and watched 
him start. Believe you me, he’d less idea of the job than the 
ordinary Liverpool dock rat. I took him out of earshot ot 
the man and gave him my views. I said ‘You’ve got to get 
quit of a lot of those airs and starched collars before^ou’re 
going to be any good to me, me lad,’ I said. ‘Very good, 
sir ’ says he as civil as begob. ‘Where did you pick up those 
manners?’ I said. ‘Arc you Royal Naval Reserve?’ I said. 
‘ I am not sir,’ says he. ‘ In fact very much the reverse,’ he 
says. ‘But I hope, sir,’ he says, ‘that after I’ve shaken down 
to the ways of the ship you’ll find I can carry on as well as 


any officer you’ve got.’” 

“H’m,” said Mr. Balgarnie. “Carry on.” 

“Precisely,” said Captain Image, signing to his Kroo-boy 
to hand the second cocktails. “Plain Navy talk.” 

“May have been sheer frills.” 

“When we get down to the Coast, I’ll sweat the frills it 
him the young pup. Thinks he’s going to lib for top deck 
and run the tally desk, T expect. Well, he’ll learn what lU 
to be down in a hold breaking out cargo with the thermometer 


at “Youpromised to call at the Dutchman’s factory up the 

Bl “And''if'there’s"water enough for the old packet. Ill S°. 
The Dutchman should have a hundred mahogany logs ready 
for mp If the fever’s been good to him he may have as ma y 
is a hundrefand twenty. It will be Mr. Fourth Mate’s job 
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to hook those five-ton logs on to our winch chains, and after 
he’s stood for a couple of days up to his chin in that stinking 
mud off the Dutchman’s beach. I'll give you further news 
of him—the smooth-faced young pup.” 

Now from the steamboat company’s point of view the 
spheres of interest along the West African seaboard are 
clearly demarcated, and seldom interlap. London boats 
work the north-west coast from Tangier to Mogador, and 
go no further south now that Agadir is a closed port. The 
Germans and the French compete with them to a certain 


extent, and as they are helped and the British are hindered by 
their respective home governments, they arc likely to get more 
of the trade. Then comes a gap: there is no regular service 
to the Saharan seaboard. But occasional French steamers 
do the bulk of the shipping from Senegal, and from there 
onwards, past Sierra Leone, Liberia, the Ivory Coast, the 
Gold Coast and the Bight, down to the Oil Rivers, Liverpool 
steamcraft carry trade, traders, and missionaries, soldiers 
and administrators, with weekly regularity. British steamers 
under the Belgian flag serve the Congo. And there are other 
arrangements, also clearly defined, for Portuguese Angola 
British Walfish Bay (which is the entry port for German 
South-West Africa), and of course for Cape Town. 

The main point to carry in mind, however, during the 
reading of this memoir is that the West African seaboard is 
by no means all British; the ownership is shared also by 
French, Spaniards, Moors, Portuguese, Liberians and Ger¬ 
mans; so that when hereafter I speak of The Other Power 
there is enough geographical vagueness to avoid international 
trouble. The reason for this will appear later. crnal,onjl 

lnrT h cK M mT WaS a BlaCk FunneI boa, » and with decent 
luck should have come to her end some ten years ago. But 

no bar on the Coast could break in both of her bottoms 

(though all had tried), and Captain Image stuck to her though 

promotion was often offered to him. A bigger boat of course 

meant more passengers; but the slow-old M'poso putt ng into 

half-forgotten creeks up the rivers, or rolling her rails under 

oft surf-smitten beaches where no decent steamer dare risk 

her anchors always staggered home loaded to her marks A 

mad steamer may be decorative, but there arc heavy fines 

or loss of time, and mail-boat passengers on. the West Coast 

expect to drink like fish at the skipper’s expense and cZf 

tainment allowances are always inadequate. Moreover it 

is a solid commercial facf that the Black Funnel Co. pay a 
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big commission to their Masters on cargo secured. And 
that is where Captain Image really scored. He was known 
to have a nose for cargo second to none on the Coast, and 
the grey-haired owner with the imperial who ran the line 
gave him a free hand to hunt for cargo anywhere he liked 

along that unhealthy seaboard. ... . 

“The Old Man seems down on you,” said Mr. Price the 
third to Mr. Jones the fourth, with whom he shared a room 
above the boilers. “Well, he hates frills and he expects his 
mates to work nine days a week and twenty-eight hours a day, 
and you don’t look cut out for that. I guess he spotted you 
were an R.N.R.” 


“But I'm not.” , 44 ~. 

The old third raised his dyed eyebrows Oh, \v<ell, .it 

you tell me you are not, there’s an end of it. Don t talk. 

Look you: I want a bit of sleep. 44If , 

The fourth mate inspected himself in the glass. J, 

I’d sense enough to grow a moustache, he told h lrnsel 
humorously, “I should have steered to windward of a lot ot 
trouble. As it is, that old palm oil ruffian of ajSkippei-seems 
to sniff navy pattern somewhere. However thank 

'Z decency vc ^rs tp^froonrs 0 ? tanks 

££« 'My 

announce dinner. 

“I no fit for chop. (hc commandant of the Hausa 

‘ Bu . t \ am ’ M. scratched himself because he was suffering 
""’’S' heat" and nodded to the house boy, who took 

thC .^"‘o^ried Trnl I know also that your head's ringing like 
y °n M vvhh that infernal quinine, but if you don't cat you 11 
crS UP and that's a thing that can't be allowed. 
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"Barring suicide, getting decently invalided home seems 
the only way out of my particular mess just now. And,” the 
acting-governor nodded significantly, "I’m not the only man 
who has faced those two alternatives and made his choice.” 

The commandant quite understood the reference to His 

Excellency the late Governor, and nodded agreement. “But,” 

said he, "you’re not that kind of jellyfish. It isn’t your 

fault that we’ve another slackback at the Colonial Office at 

home, and you get neither backing nor encouragement, and 

are left to hold the dog. If the—the Other Power mops 

up the hinterland and ruins the Colony, you’ll be held up 

to infamy as the rascal responsible, and if you back Great 

Britain and do your duty, the odds are you get recalled for 

spoiling the game of some trumpery politicians at home. 

It s a sweet choice, but there’s not the smallest doubt as to 
what you must do.” 


I know that,” snapped the acting-governor, ‘‘and of 
course I m going to see the thing through. You needn’t 
reel out any more of your platitudes, and 1 suppose you are 
hungry it I am not, so we may as well chop. Curse this 
heat. The thermometer’s been steadily going up for three 
days now and if that threatened tornado doesn’t come alone 
soon to clear the air, I believe I shall go out in an apoplexy ” 
Now in that no man's country, the Abadah hinterland 
there was chronic war, and so far as local history travelled 
backward there always had been chronic war. In theory 

st V mnp? nC dc f plorcd and successive governors had reported 
strongly in favour of annexation, and presenting the troubled 

“ r h ‘ he Pax Bntannica. Incidentally, as all the trade 
of the Colony came from the hinterland, commerce would 
be assisted, but this fact was kept in the backeronnd r*f i 
as the Hypocritical Party was in power at home and ni h ’ 
\\erc mostly traders themselves or came of trading stock^ 

proposed by the missionaries of their particular donnn ” 0t .. l,rst 
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“And the utmost the present hypocrites at home can rise 
to,*’ the acting-governor summed up, “is that I should try 
moral influence on these hinterland tribes. One might as 
well try to shift the equator with a hymn tune. And they’re 
cutting down.the colonial forces every half-year. As a point 
of fact, what is the total of the Hausa constabulary now? My 
head’s so full of quinine I can’t remember the simplest figures.” 

“Two hundred and thirty-eight effectives. By the way, 
you remember that eminent politician whp called us butcher 
mercenaries in the House of Commons the other day? That 
pretty phrase has been copied into the local rag here, and 
improved upon, and my native officers tell me the men are 
beginning to kick.” 

“ I don't see why they shouldn't. By the way, d’you know 
the Abadah Times and Echo has changed proprietors?” 

“I didn’t. I thought that snuff-and-butter coloured 
barrister chap, Quablah Smith, owned it.” 


“He’s just sold out to Schmaltz.” 

The commandant scratched himself thoughtfully and 
whistled. “Who owns, or is said to own, or at any rate who 
manages, that big new Dutch factory at the head of the town 
where they sell under cost (so I hear) and buy above he 
market, and live like fighting cocks on what must be a very 
heavy net loss per annum. I suppose Schmaltz has been 
sent by those blighters who arc trying to bag our ( h, “^ la " d - 
By Jove, Crawford, aren’t they thorough? Actually nobbling 

the local Press in our own twopenny capital. 

“Oh they're thorough enough,” said the acting-governor 

grimly,’ “and plodding, and systematic. They ve ha( ^ th( : 
whole scheme cut and dried and docketed in their colonial 
office any time thfs past twenty years, and my distinguished 
predecessors in office have tumbled to it for ten, and have 
reported strongly. As a total result the Colonial Office has 
now woken up to the fact that they've been sending our official 
letters here by a roundabout route for the past century and 
now post them by the direct boat. Looks as if one of these 
new chaps they’ve got into the Cabinet had bought an atlas. 
ne Now as it happened, the Other Power which had set up 
a new diplomatic doctrine of doing things first and explain^ g 
them afterwards, had made a far more comprehensive network 
of preparations than even the men on the spot guessed at. 
All the world knew that Dr. Carl Josephs was one of the 
great h modern authorities on West African lepidoptera But 
no one apparently worried about where the bearded and 
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4| • money to finance his beauti¬ 

fully equipped expeditions. At the end of each trip he issued 
a sumptuous volume, lavishly illustrated by the three-colour 
blocks (London: Schunemann Gcbruden. £5 55. net)- but 

one concludes that 

ihe c,r cui at;° n was limited, and probably did not meet the 
cost ol publication. 

hn!LT PC ^ Cl,y tr n ue that thc Hcrr Doktor had brought 
home several butterflies hitherto unknown to science and 

tf one were in a scoffing mood one might point out that inv 
other earnest student who cares to hunt through iul"- 

eZ W nVT ,0 l° f WCSl AfnCa Ca " do *e same. But the 
xpense of such an expedition is heavy, and 1 can recommend 

cover it °! 8Ctlmg a government subsidy to 

to cover it Fsn riJn ' an l y l ° have a government subsidy 

income provided for under", SecmServicc csUmaTs® 
he made no mistake when he picked Dr. CaH Josephs as hil 

had^health, and'he'lmd'^prudencc'-^his 1 

was t he most perfect of disguises;’ moreovITr'hc had^ftof 
tongues, no conscience whatever, and a talent for 8 ft . 

•he friendship of savages such as is onfy poss^ed bv fh'"'" 8 
man in thc million. He could nrom.J. pi . s . scsscd b y tb e one 

^e gave gramophones macnetic shooi?^ hC < ; ou,d P er *orm. 
leather sword belts. He did a lot C ? ! s ; and Patent 

in a smallpox district, and he scored withth* /“ Cky docto, ' in B 
of the lot by the prediction of an eclipse SSCS ‘ headman 

—y in the bush 

prophesied hour, the whole tribe 1dm n" ShU ' ° Ut at ,hc 
• he headman stuck out for further b™ Bu ‘ 

rifle—an early pattern Winchester Hemi.« d U r 5 pca,m S 
more. He would not sell his count™ for 1 ^ thousand 

knew the trouble of smuggling arms of n J? S; ° r ‘ Josc P hs 
m the teeth of international law Tnd oflS a " mt ? Africa 
gas-pipe flint-locks with cherrv red cto ? ffcrc ? lwo th °usand 

I^ates. Quoth the headma"7‘ I can ^t"^ nickc,,ca hee| - 

choose to make my people collect ruhho myse,f if * 

Chesters, or I sit tight ” P 1 rubbcr - Either the Win- 
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“Then the Winchesters you shall have,” said Dr. Carl 
Josephs. “On my head be it. And when they come you 
shall use them against those cursed British who have spoiled 
your slave trade, and want to cut down your crucifixion tree, 
and will not even give you a good price for your palm oil 
and kernels. And to show you the generosity of my master, 
the great Emperor, who will come in to protect your country, 
I will give you above and beyond the rifles, cartridges in 
number past thinking, which you have not even asked for. 
Then you can drive the British into the sea, and loot Abadah.^ 

“Yes,” said the headman doubtfully. “But I couldn t 
stay there. Their ships would come with cannon that shoot 
a thousand miles.” He was a travelled headman. He had 
served once in the stokehold of a West Coast gunboat, and 
remembered wistfully the range of a four-point seven gun. 

“When you have looted the place, and got their gin, and 
their concertinas, and their tinned salmon, and that skew-eyed 
billiard table at Government House, and—and those big 
French hats the colonial secretary’s wife does such a line in, why 
then my dark friend you can retreat on your ancestral middens 
here and—I’ll guarantee you’ll find them strongly held.” 

The headman licked his big lips. “Is there much gin now 

in Abadah?” 

“Just oceans,” said Dr. Carl Josephs. 


Here then, were the ingredients for a very pretty little 
international turmoil, and the colonial secretary of the Other 
Power rubbed his bc-ringed and manicured hands and con¬ 
gratulated himself that Great Britain could not this time 
“muddle through somehow” after her usual habit by any 
possible means whatever. “I am sorry for the poor o 
Herr Bull,” said the colonial secretary, and my tailor in 
London is a man for whom I could forgive his country much 
But we arc the nation of the present and the future, and \sc 
intend to have our place in the sun. Back numbers mus 
suffer And the guns shall go out by one of their own fool 
ships.’ Then there shall be no back reckonings American 
guns ferried over in an English boat, landed at a British p . 
and carried to a country the greedy British are trying 

an Sut’on D the Ci s°e U a S s ! at that particular moment was a clean- 
shaved, red-faced young man, who gave the h 

West African name of Jones, and bore the rank of f 
officer on the s.s. M'poso, and as no other reason for his 
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presence has ever transpired, one can only suppose that he 
was sent there by that blind Providence which is so well 
known by a sneering Europe to look after the incompetent 
British Empire. Mr. Jones at that date was having a par¬ 
ticularly evil time of it. He had filled the mind of Captain 
Image with suspicion, and that potentate was engaged in 
“sweating the frills off him.” Mr. Jones, who fancied himself 
as an actor, had done his best to adapt himself to all the 
requirements of the West African junior mate, but he had 
glaringly failed in many things, and in his very attempts the 
peppery Captain Image saw cause of ofTencc. 

“What do you think is the latest?” he demanded one 
sweltering day of the plump Mr. Balgarnic. “I sent him 
ashore in a surf boat to bring ofT a few bags of kernels from 
Swizzle-stick Smith’s factory at Malla Nulla, and he actually 
had the nerve to teach his Elrnina boys to toss their paddles 
as they came up to the guess-warp alongside.” 

“ Man o’ war fashion.” 

“Precisely, the smooth-faced young pup. So after I'd 
given him my tongue, I put him in the other surf boat with 
those Sa’ Leone Kroo-boys.” 

“And as they know their rights,” said the purser rather 
bitterly, “there'd be no use tampering with them. And as 
there's been a shocking bad beach to-day, and as those Chris¬ 
tian Kroos arc rotten bad boat boys, he'll have had a gay 
time of it landing.” 

Captain Image winked a watery eye. “Spilt three times, 
so I hear, though he didn't report it. And knowing old 
Swizzle-stick’s beach, 1 should guess he'd swallow enough 
Atlantic and seaweed to last him a lifetime. But the pup’s 
a sticker, I will say that for him. He had his boat all ready 
to go ashore again when I decided the beach was too bad, 
and hove up and steamed on.” 

“Why’s he always messing about in Number Three hold 
when he's supposed to. be off watch?” 

Oh, that s all right, purser me lad. He asked me one 
day it he was expected to tally cargo. I said yes, unless he 
proposed to play amusing tunes on the grand piano whilst 
somebody else did his work for him. 'Then, sir,' says he, 
as I shouldn t like you to find me inefficient when the time 
comes, would you mind my going down beforehand to see how 
the cargo’s stowed?’ Well, I wasn’t civil, but I said he could 
go if he felt incompetent and was minded to waste his time 
that way. To tell the truth 1 didn’t see how I could refuse.” 
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It is awkward sometimes to think of the right repartee 
on the spur of the moment. But I noticed you stuck up 
for him when that Dutchman came aboard breathing thunder 
and blitzen off Abadah.” 

Captain Image's complexion deepened to a fine plum 
colour. “I'm skipper aboard here, Mr. Balgarnie, me lad, 
and though I do allow liberties with traders who ship cargo, ' 
it is best they should always remember my true position. 
Besides, as regards Schmaltz, although we bring him a big 
tonnage out from home, ,he’s never shipped so much as a 
ton of cargo by the M'poso for the run north.” 

Cargo from Liverpool interested Captain Image little. 
But on every ton of cargo picked up on the Coast he drew 
commission, and somewhat naturally West African cargo 
was the chiefest of his life’s interests* He was believed in 
the Liverpool office to have the keenest nose for cargo in 
the trade, but even there they did not realise the wealth of 
diplomacy he expended over the gathering of it. 

“That man Schmaltz is a fraud,” Captain Image went on, 
“and he's neither bottom nor sides to his stomach. Last 
time I was round here I asked him aboard for chop. Instead 
of the usual two preliminary cocktails he had six. He must 
have necked at least three bottles of Castle Hamburg cham¬ 
pagne for dinner, and didn't even put angostura in it. He 
said he could do with some port after, and cost me a couple of 
pints, ancHhen I started to drink him level at whisky and soda. 
Well, Balgarnie me lad, you know what I am on that?” 

“I do,” said the stout purser feelingly. 

“Well, he was a tin wonder. I’ll admit to being inclined 
to recite poetry by myself the time we knocked off, but he 
hadn’t so much as stirred a hair. But as for cargo, I might 
as well been asking for his gold nuts.” 

“Bland way with him too, hasn’t he?” 

“Bland, d’ye style it? I should call it bloody. .Yes, Mr. 

Price?” < , , . , . 

The old third officer, with half an inch of white showing 

at the roots of his dyed hair reported that his room-mate 

the fourth was down with fever. . 

“Ungrateful young skrimshanker, just when I was beginning 
to make a useful mate of him. Well, Mr. Price me lad, as 
you know, I can be hospitable even to a junior mate. Come 
along to the chart-house, and I’ll give you a couple of pills. 

Let him take those in half a tumbler of whisky together with 
a cigarette paper full of quinine, and he’ll be ready for work 
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to-morrow. Has he been wandering at all in his talk, Mr. 
Price? Has he let on at all where he served before he came 
on the M'posoV ’ 

“He’s said little, except to abuse me for snoring, which is 
a thing I never do. But look you, when 1 come to think 
of it, he has talked of guns and again of guns.” 

“Navy,” said the Purser. 

“Look you, I thought it was his cheeky way of referring 
to my breathing.” 

“Navy,” said Captain Image. “It's written all over him 
in plain red clean-shaved print. That'll do, Mr. Price. There 
arc the pills, and don't let them roll out of your fist. Here, 
I'll just flatten them. There, that’s safe. Yes, he's been 
Navy, Balgarnie me lad, and officer too, and he’s skipped. I 
wonder what for? However that’s his palaver. He’s here 
now, and if he doesn't peg out, with God’s help I’ll make 
him into an efficient West Coast fourth mate. Between 
ourselves I liked the way he stood up to Schmaltz, although 
you can bet your sweet life I didn’t let him guess that. There 
was nothing of the flare up about him, no language, not so 
much as a hard-shut fist even. He was just coolly polite. 
Reminded me of a play-actor 1 saw once at the Court Theatre 
who. was pretending to be a gentleman. If he'd blustered, I 
really believe Schmaltz would have hit him, and been glad 
of the chance. He was as mad as he could stick.” 

“What did happen exactly? I never heard the proper talc.” 

“Well, Schmaltz had got some goods consigned in the 
ordinary way. Hardware it was invoiced as, and I suppose 
altogether the lot ran up to about three tons in weight. It 
was hove up and dropped into the surf boats, and paddled 
ashore in the usual way. There was, as I say, a good handful 
of it, and as you remember there was a bad run of surf that 
day, and so they were getting it ashore pretty slowly But 
no sooner does the first lot get dumped on his beach, than 
oft comes Schmaltz in the return boat in a towefing rage. 
He d been upset in the surf coming off, and was wet to the 
skin and had broken his specs., and I don’t suppose that 
improved his temper. Anyw-ay he stormed up to the tally 
desk and swore by ten thousand devils we’d sent him oft' the 
wrong cargo, and done it on purpose. 

“‘And what, sir, is your private mark?’ asks Mr Navy 
Jones as cool as an ice-cream. 

“; S-in-a-ring-in-a-triangle,’ says Schmaltz. 

“‘Right,’ says Navy. ‘The responsibility of sending off 
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those goods is entirely mine. I see by my tally sheet I have 
sent ashore to your address seventeen cases marked S-in-a- 
ring-in-a-triangle. From memory 1 can tell you that six were 
biggish bundles, and the rest were rectangular and about the 
size of—ar—ammunition boxes!’” 

‘‘Navy again,” said Mr. Balgarnie. 

‘‘Oh, it was Navy right through, purser me lad. And 
I’ll not deny that for a change it’s rather amusing to hear it 
when you’ve run dry on your ordinary tap of hard, language. 
Ammunition boxes indeed! I thought Schmaltz would have 
choked. But he’s the business man right enough. Trade 
first and fun afterwards is his motto, and before Jones could 
stop him he was climbing down into the hold himself.” 

‘“If you are such a dunderhead you can’t look after my 
cargo,’ says Schmaltz, ‘ I'll go and pick it out myself.’ 

“‘If you don’t come up out of that hold one time,’ says 
Mr. Fourth Mate, ‘I’ll have you sent in a way that’ll surprise 
you. The stuff down there’s under my charge, and I don't 
have it tampered with by a half-drowned Dutchman anyway. 

“Good,” said Mr. Balgarnie. “The pup’s got pluck. 
Schmaltz is twice his weight, at a low estimate. And so he 


came up, sir?” , , . , ... 

“He did not, me lad. He went on clambering unhandily 
down. Jones picks up a cargo sling and heaves it to that 
second headman, Funnel-Paint, who was at the bottom of 
the hold, and says he ‘When that Dutchman who is crawling 
down comes within your reach, make him fast to the winch 

chain. I want him up here. Savvy?’ # 

“‘Savvy plenty,’ says Funnel-Paint smartly enough, i 
will say, Balgarnie me lad, the smooth-faced young pups 
got the knack of command, and the hands always jump when 
he raps out an order. So Mister Schmaltz when he steps 
out on the, ground floor finds himself grabbed by a dozen 
naked, sweating, stinking Kroo-boys, and hitched up in a 
cargo sling, and hooked on to the winch chain and jerked 
aloft, and bashed against the sides of the hatch as the old 
girl rolled. They ran him up to the sheave wriggling like 
an eel snarled up in a. fishing line, and then they guyed he 
derrick outboard, and let him go by the run to where a surf 
boat ought to have been but wasn t. I guess the objections 
we?e mostly drowned out of him by the time he was hauled 

on board a boat and paddled to the beach. 

“So perish all Dutchmen,” said Mr. Balgarnie, w 
emotion. He touched no cargo commission, and could 
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aftord to let animosities spirt out which his superior officer 
had to keep suppressed. “ I've wanted to kick that man 
myself most times I've seen him, and the only reason I didn't 
was because I thought he might be useful to you and the ship. 
Let's hope a shark chops him next lime he tries to leave 
the beach.” 

“Amen,” said Captain Image. “I’ve no use for any 
foreign devil palm oil ruffian who hasn't cargo for me when 1 
call off his factory. Why. he’s worse than a Belgian, that one.” 

There was a pause, and then the stout purser coughed and 
said: “ I'm wondering.” 

"What's broke now?” inquired his friend and senior officer. 

“Has Jones anything to do with that cheerful drunk we’ve 
got down below in the first class who’s also a Dutchman, 
and who also had objections to raise about his cargo?” 

"Name of Aaronstcin Gcbruden from that funny little 
green-painted factory in the Happy Dutchland Colony?” 

“Aaronstcin: that’s him. Gcbruden is Dutch for ‘and Co.’ 
His objection was a bit of a mystery to me, sir.” 

"Oh, he came off from New Hamburg suffering from a 
different kind of hot bearings. He'd cargo consigned which 
he said differed from the invoice, but he didn’t kick. He 
wanted to stand Mr. Jones a dash, and seemed surprised 
when the damned fool wouldn't take it.” 

“Navy again,” said the purser. 

"Obviously. But they argued it out quietly enough. 

“‘What's your mark?’ says Jones. 


Double-A-in-a-long-diamond,’ says Aaronstcin. 

“'Were the goods you got marked with something else” 
asks Mr. Fourth Mate. 

••■They were not. They all had doublc-A-in-a-lonc- 
diamond, but-’ b 

onnnih 0 n ° lhinS to do with >' 0l,r buts,’ says Jones smartly 

, h ;7L y r 8 °, GtlS h ? VC g0t thc ri S ht ™rk on ’em that’s 

drinU lo Uner£ l proc ^ ssion - And you may take your 

drinks to a place where the temperature’s probably lower 

than it JS here, and where we’ve no reason to believe there’s 
malarial fever. I'm not thirsty.’ 

“‘Man.’ says Gcbruden in a pig’s whisper you could hear 
on the upper bridge, ‘Man, you’ve sent us wrong goods 
open a case; I expect to find gramophone records I sec 
cartridges. I open another. It should be fishing rods: 
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‘“Oh, go and boil your head,’ says Mr. Fourth Mate, ‘and 
attend to your business, and don't come bothering me. Is 
the stuff saleable?’ 

“The Dutchman stared till his eyes stuck out of his head 
like a lobster's. ‘ Oh, it's saleable enough, Herr Jones,' says he. 

“‘Then in heaven's name go and peddle it to your dusky 
customers,’ says my high-toned fourth. ‘I guess making 
a bargain is your mission in life.’ 

‘“Quite so, quite so,’ says Gebruden. ‘I only wanted to 
be assured that the cargo was mine.' 

“‘That I can't answer for,’ says Mr. Fourth Mate as chilly 
as you please, ‘not having the pleasure of your personal 
acquaintance. But these cases belong to the ( >shopkeeper 
whose mark is double-A-in-a-long-diamond, and if he doesn’t 
make the most of them, he's a variegated fool.’” 

“Did he say ‘varigated fool’?” asked the purser. 

“Now I come to think of it, me lad, he did not. He said: 

‘silly fathead.’” . n 

“There you see, sir,” said Mr. Balgamie. “Navy again.’ 

* “Yes,” said Captain Image thoughttully, “and he wouldn t 
share. I wish the chance had come my way.” ^ 

“ Have there been some good pickings then ? 

“ I don't know what cargo Gebruden expected. Ordinary 
trade stuff, I suppose. And he'd have gone grubbing along, 
and just keeping to windward of bankruptcy as he has done 
these last dozen years. The niggers don't bring trade into 
the Dutch colonics if they can avoid it—prices too bad, too 
many forms to fill up, too many officials to pay. And then 
in this particular bit of the Happy Fatherland there s that 
war still going on that they don't seem able to stamp out, 
although they’ve got enough troops on the job to conquer 
half Africa, you'd think. If it wasn't for bringing officials 
and war material, the port wouldn't be worth calling at. 
Isn't that so, me lad?” 

“C’rect.” 

“And how long did we stay there this run. 

“Twenty-eight—no, twenty-seven hours.” 

“Well Gebruden in that time seems to have done more 
solid business than he's put through in the preceding twelve 
years. He got his stuff ashore and up to the factory, g 
the cases broken open (presumably), and the goods displaye 
in the feteesh; found customers; did a deal and got paia 
cash. And then, by whiskers! he closes out the rest 
business for cash also, and comes aboard here with the tarn y 
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parrot and two heavy boxes that look to me uncommonly 
like gold dust. He doesn't wait for the Dutch boat. Nor 
would he let you book him through to Happy Dutchland. 
No, me lad, good old Liverpool’s far enough for him, and 
my idea is that he’ll be calling himself Macdonald before 
the year’s out, and sitting behind a big cigar in his own motor 
car, with an office in Castle Street, and a country place in 
Cheshire. And Mr. Navy Jones might at least have pocketed 
cumshaw, to the tune of—say—a suit of clothes if he'd 
known anything about the ways of the Coast.” 

• ••••• 

Look now upon a final scene on board H.MJS. Desolation, 
second-class cruiser. Gunnery-Lieutenant T. R. B. Lce- 
Wentworth, just returned from special leave, had reported 
himself on board with the usual formalities, and spent the 
balance of the afternoon in taking over duty from his substitute. 

That evening he dined in state with his captain, and they 
talked briskly during the meal on the absorbing topic of 
Service shop. But when the cloth was cleared, and they 
sat alone over a glass of port, the elder man suddenly laughed. 

“ I ran down to Monte Carlo for a couple of days,” said he. 

“Hope you robbed the tables, sir.” 

“I’m afraid it was the other way on. But there was a man 
in Monte who interested me. He tried to be a dressy man, 
and made rather a comic failure of it. He'd been colonial 
secretary of Another Power, and he’d just been sacked. 
Know anything about it?” 

The gunnery-lieutenant grinned. “I’d like to hear, sir.” 

“Of course I can only tell what I picked up from the papers. 
But you know they've had a war on in their West African 
colony for some considerable time now, and recently the 
niggers have managed to smuggle in a big consignment of 
modern rifles, and they’ve been giving the Europeans fits.” 

“Ah,” said Gunnery-Lieutenant Lec-Wentworth. “Of 
course I couldn’t know that. 1 was at sea at the time Anv 
news from Abadah, sir?” 

Yes, by Jove. Now they've been having a busv time. 
They've got an energetic fellow called Crawford as ’acting- 
governor, and he’s taken the bit in his teeth, and waltzed up 
into the hinterland with an escort of half a dozen Hausa 
police, and calmly proclaimed a protectorate over the whole 
it- thmg about the explorer johnny, Josephs. 

Crawford found him decorating the local crucifixion tree 
when he arrived at the cannibal capital. I hear it hinted 
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that Mr. Acting-Governor rather took the wind out of the 
Government’s sails, but the thing’s done and they can’t repu¬ 
diate it. In fact, the country was so pleased with Crawford’s 
pluck that the Government’s had to give him a knighthood.” 

Lee-Wentworth laughed. “Some fellows do have all 
the luck.” 

“Well,” said the captain, “whilst the rest of us have been 
working here in our chains you’ve had a fine long enjoyable 
leave.” 

“Which I’m afraid won't count much for promotion, sir.” 

“I shouldn’t be too sure of that if I were you,” said the 
captain dryljt “I have to report privately on my officers, 
you know, and even the British Admiralty sits up and takes 
notice if things are put strongly enough. Have another 
glass of port. I’m sure you've earned it after all the towelling 
you’ve gone through. Here’s luck, Tommy. I wish I’d 
your prospects ahead of me.” 


REJOINING AT ONCE 

We will call him Plough—Lieutenant John B. Plough, R.N.— 
because that name is not in the Navy List, and his own is. 
He had been on special leave at Marienbad “ on urgent private 
affairs,” which in less.technical English might be explained as 
an expedition to that German health resort with a view of 
inspecting a girl he had danced with twice at home, and trying 
to persuade her that her mission in life was to become Mrs. 
Plough. And from this idyllic occupation he had been torn 
by a bald telegram which commanded him to Rejoin at 

C)nee *' 

: He wondered vaguely what was up. He had not seen an 
English paper for a week, and could not read German, and 
had heard no word about the threatened wan But he wa 
too good an officer to question an order He packed 
tr.ps saw the girl, explained the case to her in ten words 
kissed her rapturously, much to her surpnse, and just caught 
the five-forty without having time to register lus luggage. 

Thereafter began his troubles. . . . 

The train lagged minutes, and half-hours, and hours behind 
scheduled to® and finally gave up the attempt altogether. 
An order was passed for “All turn out." The line was com- 
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mandeered for troops. Civil traffic must go round by so-and- 
so and so-and-so, which were apparently German junctions 
further east, but nobody seemed to have heard of them before. 
A train for that route would leave in six hours time. 

It was fifteen hours before that train got started, and even 
when it was under way a mule tram could have beaten it for 
speed. John B. Plough, being a Naval man, arrived in the 
train clean-shaven, well-fed, and rested. The balance of the 
passengers were bedraggled, and cross, and tired. Plough 
gave up his window seat in a first-class carriage to a middle- 

aged Englishwoman with a capable face, and went and stood 
in the corridor. 


The train travelled on single lines through a country 
unknown to English tourists, and stopped at innumerable 
stations at which the platforms were all full of excited people. 
But progress northwards to the coast was sure if it was slow! 
At inteivals officials, not belonging to the railway, came into 
the carnages and stared rudely at the passengers. They 
passed , insolent eyes over all non-Germans—especially the 
women—and made notes in pocket-books which seemed to 
amuse them Certain of the fathers and husbands and brothers 
got annoyed, and said things, though this did not in the least 

fo gc, honr SanCC ' J - B P ' OU8h “ id n0lhin ®- wanted 

Finally the train drew in to the outskirts of a port—what 

and nffi USt i bc - a ft VaS - UC here ’ for reason s which will appear¬ 
and official vigilance increased. A spectacled man in uniform 

—everybody seemed to be in uniform here—came into the 
03 “Passports?** aB8rcssivc,y armcd soldiers at his heels. 

humour,"plained’ThTt Cooked MduS'*'""' * i,h ^ 
on,y needed now in the uncW.ted 

on £% 

women, and men. y cniidrcn. 

Thereafter came a most galling part of the exodus ti 
streets of the seaport were crammed with people troops for 
the most part, and all jeered and hooted nc t u, ■ lroops fof 
marched through then,. The office” of hHr PnS ° nerS " CrC 
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lagged and expostulated* but the bayonets of the escorts 
pressed them into movement, and the weak ones limped along 
as best they could. Plough had a child on his back, and the 
middle-aged Englishwoman he talked to in the train on his 
arm, by the time they reached a destination that seemed a 

final one. , 

This looked a private house, was in the Wilhelmstrasse, 
and turned out to be their captor’s personal residence. He 
proceeded to arrange the forty prisoners in front of him and 
pompously to examine them. 

The majority claimed to be, and probably were, Americans, 
and produced letters and other documents to prove it. Also, 
being tired and angry, they told him exactly what the little 
old United States would do when their President got busy, 
and woke up to the fact of his insignificant existence. 

This being patently true, probably frighted Jack-in-Office, 
but like Pharaoh of old it also hardened his heart, and he 
refused to let them go. So they were herded apart for the 
time being in another room, with a couple of fixed bayonets 
to keep them soothed. The French were similarly filtered 
out, insulted, and set apart. There remained Plough, and the 
middle-aged woman of the train whose name he did not know. 

“Names?” They gave them. 

“English?” Certainly. 

“What relation to one another?” * 


“None,” said Plough. • , . 

“Liar,” said Jack. “You are son and mother. I have 


seen you arm in arm. 

“Evidence seems hardly conclusive,” suggested the naval 

man who was used to sifting testimony. 

The lady coloured with annoyance at being thought old 

enough to have such a strapping son. . 

“Zo' You show contusion, because I haf der truth dis 

covered.' You shall be shut up together, and if I had my way, 
on to-morrow you should be shot, you treacherous pig-dogs 
of English that dare to make war on Germany. Away with 


Shut up together they were, in a small bare room at the op 
h th ; h o„se but the supply of bayonet-bearers having run 
f ,*r Unek a locked door was considered enough for them 

And we’re at war with Germany, by gad, and 1 m here. 

“And you’re in the Navy?” said madam. 
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“How did you find that out?” 

“Well, for one thing you carry your trade mark about with 
you plainly, and for another you were walking about 
Marienbad with a young lady who is a customer of mine, 
and I asked who you were and got told.” 

“Sorry I didn't see you at Marienbad.” 

“Not at all. We are in different sets, and likely to remain 
so. But we've got an interest in common. We both want to 
get out of here. You, I presume, wish to rejoin your ship. 

I have a big millinery business in Bradford that will go to 
pieces if I’m not there to look after it; and I've two daughters, 
too, who will want me, though,” she added as a tart after¬ 
thought, “they aren't anywhere near so old as you.” 

“Eh?” said Plough, who djdn't quite follow this last on 
the spur of the moment. “Oh, 1 see. Yes, it was pretty 
beastly rude of that bumptious ass downstairs. Now, if 
he'd only guessed us as brother and sister, what?” 

“That would have been quite as impossible as the other,” 
said madam uncompromisingly. “Let’s get to the point. 
You, I suppose, would risk a good deal to get home?” 

“I'd risk my neck,” said the sailor simply. “But I don't 
see any way out of this room.” 

“Well, I do. The question is, if I help you out of here 
will you take me along with you as far as you go?” 

“I shouldn’t care to risk it. You see, pardon my putting 
it bluntly, but you're a woman.” 

“I've every reason to suspect it. But when it isn’t a case 
of walking, which I frankly admit I can’t do in these absurd 
shoes, I'm tougher than most men. Come now, Mr. Plough 
I know the w-ay out and you don’t. Will you take me?” 

Lieutenant John B. Plough hesitated for a moment frankly 
looking madam over. Then: “It’s a deal,” said he “and if 
anything happens to you—well, it'll have happened to me 
first. Now, where's the way out?” 

“Through that door.” 

“Door. Why, my good lady, that's wall.” 

“ Also door. It's papered like the rest of the wall, but I 
noticed the keyhole, and w’hilst you were staring out of the 
wihdow' I opened it. It leads to the next house.” 

“And after we get there, what then?” 

“I leave that to y° u ' Partner.” said madam, giving him the 
State curtsy she taught to customers who bought presentation 
§ovvns* 

John B. Plough’s grin wrinkled up his face. “Madam,” 
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said he, “you’re a daisy. The Lord, He only knows what 
amount of Hoch-der-Kaisers there are in the next house, and 
if we're caught we're liable to be tried for anything between 
simony and arson; but if you’re game to come with me. I'm 
game to take you. And, blow me, if you'll teach me stitching 

I’ll teach you sailoring.” t 

“Go on into that house,” said madam, “and don t talk 

twaddle. I want to get home to my work.” t 

The passage of the next house proved to be the easiest thing 
imaginable. They went inside, found the stair, and crept 
down it like cats to the next landing. They were undisturbed. 
They crept down the next flight, and the next, and—the 
next and stood in a barbarously-furnished hall, lull of light 
from raw electrics. There was not a sound or a whisper in 


the whole house. , , . 

“AH out bean-feasting,” said Plough, and arranging 

which estates they’ll have when they have taken England. 


Come along, partner. 
“Madam, please,” 


said the lady, and pulled the latch of 


the front door. 

“ Half a minute. Do you know this city . 

“ I don't even know the name of it.” 

“ H’m, I'm ahead of you there It's — Now 'et me 
worry out where we are and how the river-front lies Don t 
peak for at least fifteen seconds. . . . Right, I’ve got it We 
must bear cast with a bit of north in it. Salt waters my 
pigeon, and as we’ve to cross it to get home we may as well 
make for it at once. Now let me open that door, part 

m WUhdms^sse! ^""tepped out into it closing the 
house door behind them, was a mere crowd of people. All 
were talking, and most looked important. A Gcr ^n occupies 
f,r more standing-room for an ordinary conversation than is 
for the Briton, by reason of his language being 
o" andHthfnecessit; offing it out b> ; dumb show and 
when his hand semaphoring is cramped by a crowd, 
enough to irritate him at once o explanatory wave 

“you've got to carry in your head the to thc fact that 

you^ome from J-d. thU> as likely as 

not to lynch you. Do you speak German? 

“Not a word.” 
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“Quite right. It's a filthy language. But you mustn't let 
anyone hear a word of even your worst English. Happy 
though—we're both deaf and dumb.” 

“I don't even know the deaf and dumb alphabet.” 

“Nor do I. But we’re the educated kind with a sort of 
Admiralty code of our own. Madam, I’m not joking; you 
must look serious and keep it up.” 

The next street was quieter; and the next street after which 
they branched into was quieter still. 

"I do feel lonely out of that crowd," muttered Plough. 
“This is just the place for some busy ass to spot us for what we 
arc. Keep it up, madam. Here are two heroes coming 
across the road to ask why and wherefore.” 

Two men came and planted themselves firmly across the 
pavement, and put questions in rapid German. Plough 
replied in his best imitation deaf and dumb. One of the 
Germans rocked with laughter. The other said spitefully: 
“Zo! English spies. We will take you to the polis." 

I doubt it,” said John B. Plough, and laid stringent hands 
on the outside ear of each, and bumped .their heads violently 
together. 

The two enquirers collapsed into a limp heap on the pave¬ 
ment. Plough plucked the lady by the arm, and ran with her 
round the next corner, and the next corner after that. 

And then: “You really must try and talk more realistic 
deaf and dumb, madam,” said he, “or you will get us into 
bad trouble presently.” 

“That's right, lay the blame on me,” said she, rather 
breathlessly. “How like a man!” 

“I'm sorry your first wasn't a success,” said John B. Plough 

with a grin, “but there may be better times coming. Cheer 

up, madam. Here’s the water front. Now we'll begin to 
move." • ® 


They stood on the string-piece of a wharf, looking upstream 

and down, through an opalescent river-mist; and to them up 

some weed-covered steps, there suddenly arrived a man in 

uniform. He stopped, stared at them, and then cried - “Zo 
und again, Eenglish.” 


‘‘Well, don't make a song about it,” said Plough. 

“You admect? Zo! Den you come along mit me ” 

Got an appointment elsewhere,” said Plough, and clipped 

*j n f d ?, r th l jaw -, Hc tripped backwards over the string 
piece, and fell with a splash into the river. 

“He'll drown,” said madam, shivering 
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“He probably will if he can't swim," said Plough philo¬ 
sophically. “He should have thought of that before he 
started being impertinent to a comparative stranger. These 
Germans always are so unmannerly. But he's left a boat tied 
up at the bottom of these stairs, and I guess we'd better use 
it. Mind your skirts against the weed and the mud, and for 
the Lord's sake don’t skid.” 

“You go first,” said madam, “and help me down.” 

The boat, once it was cast off from the stairs, swung down¬ 
stream, and in the charge of a strong ebb, sped away towards 
the river’s mouth. They whirled past half a dozen destroyers, 
which blazed with light, apd were alive with men. 

“I thought we should have been stopped there,” said the 
sailor, “but there’s evidently nothing doing. And we're told 
in the text-books to look up to the business methods of these 
Germans. Got your wind back yet, madam?” 

“You look after the boat, and never mind me. Why are 
you going stern first?” 

“Because I can see better front ways than through the back 
of my head. The ebb's taking us five knots, and that's quite 
fast enough for a clumsy tub like this. We shall be coming 
across shipping hung up to moorings soon, if they haven t 
removed the buoys. I want to try my soft eloquence on the 

packet that's nearest the sea.” 

The fairway was full enough of life. Big steamers were 
coming up for sanctuary against British raiders; coasting craft, 
whose business was ended, were hunting for mud berths; 
and a tug in charge of the last four-masted sailing ship that 
was to win home for many disastrous months, hooted dismally 
to show her importance. And moving amongst these were 
the launches and picket-boats of an anxious Navy. The small 
rowing-boat with its two occupants was far too insignificant 
an object for notice amongst hurrying interests such as these. 

At last they drifted down to the line of the outer moorings, 
and found there one steamer, where in normal times there 

would have been twenty. .... , f ;.i 

‘.‘A hulking two-thousand-ton collier, with the coal still in., 

her ” announced Plough. “ Kind of ship they build on Tyne¬ 
side by the mile, and cut off in lengths as ordered, and stick 
a bulkhead across the ends for bow and stern. She sno 
accommodation ladder, madam. Can you climb a Jacobs 

The lady bit her lips. “I'll have to. I must get home. 

“Mind'your eye, then,” said Plough, and ran his boat 
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alongside. He made fast his painter to a dangling davit fall, 
and helped madam up the uneasy ladder. A fat man appeared 
from above and handed her over the rail. Plough followed 
and addressed him. 

“You the master?” 

“Captain’s ashore, if that’s what you mean.” 

“Ah, yes, of course, he would be.” 

“He was fetched by the police.” 

“Like them, the busy brutes. I see you’ve steam. Well, 
we’ll get under way at once.” 

‘•‘Look here, mister man. I'm mate of this packet, and in 
charge, and I'm the one that gives the orders. Who the hell 
are you?” 

“1 am Lieutenant J. B. Plough, of the Navy, and I've come 
here to take you home, because you don’t seem able to do it 
yourself. Call up the chief engineer to let me know the instant 
he can give me full steam, and then you can unshackle from 
the buoy and we'll be off.” 

The fat mate scratched his nose with a dirty finger-nail. 
“And you—as representing the Navy—assume all responsi¬ 
bility?” 

“Any God’s quantity of it. Now- get a move on, Mr. Mate, 
or we shall have the German Fleet round here presently wanting 
us to sign a stack more of official forms in triplicate.” 

“The Lord preserve us from any more documents,” said 
the mate piously, and jumped for the engine-room. 

Steam was ready for full speed—which was nine knots— 
and the chief himself brought word that in half an hour’s time 
he “could whack her up to nine-point five." * 

“Been in the Navy myself, sir,” he added, M ‘as a tiffy, and 
glad enough to rejoin again if you can get us home out of 
this. If I may suggest, sir, that lady had better have my room. 
The Old Man's cabin is hardly decent. He’s papered it with 
portraits of his lost loves till there isn't space left for so much 
as a shaving-glass.” 

“Make it so,” said Plough. “And. Mr. Mate, when I take 
the strain off her with the engines, just unshackle from the 
buoy with as little noise as you can manage. If you started 
playing a tune with your windlass, we'd have someone coming 
to inquire why. They’re a desperate lot of busy-bodies up 
there at the port.” 

The unwieldy collier was, of course, lying head upstream. 
Plough jockeyed her round between the narrow limits 
of the fairway, and then rammed down the handles of his 
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engine-room telegraph to full speed ahead, and set a course 
for home. Then he began to equip ship and crew for war. 

He tackled the crew first. Could any of them speak German 
fluently? Two of them did—for the very sound reason that 
they were Germans. They were a couple of deck-hands who 
had run to sea to escape the conscription, and they were both 
very frightened men at the idea of being caught by their 
compatriots. 

Lieutenant Plough examined them with a thoughtful eye. 
“There is not much to choose between you as regards physiogs. 
You both look German enough to play in a band. Now let's 
see how you can give a word of command. Suppose you re 
a full-fledged skipper. Say, ‘Lower away those boats.’ 
Say it in German, and say it as if you meant it. You first. 

The man let off a sudden bawl. 


“ Now you.” . , . 

Number two man yapped the order in true officer s style. 
“Yes, you're the better of the two. Now, which of you is 

about the build of your late skipper?” 

The second man grinned, and believed he was. 

“Right. Go you to the master’s room and rootle out a 
full kit of uniform—coat and cap, and the more brass binding 
it has on it the better. Then come back to this bridge. I 
may want you to appear as captain here, and the more rigged 
out you are in uniform, the more you’ll appeal to the German 

official mind. Mr. Mate? ’ 

The mate waddled up to the upper bridge. 


“Well?” ,, 

“Say ‘sir’ when you speak to me. Got that? 

Vcs_sir. * 

“Good. Then I want two big heavy weights, up to a ton, 

nr ton and a half, on the lore-dock there. 

‘‘There’s a young locomotive boiler down under number 

two hatch on the top of the coals, if that will do sir. 

“Derrick carry it?” . 

“Not without preventer stays—sir. . 

“Then rig them, and get off your hatch, and heave up 

on deck at once. What about number two weight. 

^ ‘There°sThaffo^ard winch. Unbolt it from the 

fdriff. Ca Ani Znds nk C c n a y ,elephone S 

Hullo,ThTm’s madam ” He jumped down the upper bndge 
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ladder, and stood before her. “Now I thought I’d got you 
comfortably stowed away in a clean, warm room, out of 
harm's way. You really mustn't come out on deck here.” 

I don t want to be a burden to you. The room was clean, 
certainly. But wa/m! It was like a greenhouse. And the 
smell of oil! Perhaps you didn't know, but the cabin I was 
giyen opened right on to the engine-room. I should have been 
sick it I'd stayed there another minute.” 

“My good woman, if necessary, be sick. Other people 
have tried it and survived. If you’re spotted out on deck 
here by the chap I'm expecting, it's all up with us—and, by 
gad, there he is, away on the port bow. Here, this is the 
skipper’s drawing-room. In you go.” 

He bustled her into the chart-house, slammed the door 
behind her, and ran up to the bridge. “Quartermaster sec 
that cruiser broad on the port bow*>” 

“Yessir.” 


“Bear down to her, and if she moves, follow her.” 

“Yessir. Beg pardon, sir, Rut she’s a Dutchman We 
passed her coming in this morning. She’s their Hula." 

Quite right, said Plough dryly. “I happened to be 
having a drink in her wardroom myself at Kiel not two months 
since. Now, you there, in the skipper's togs and the German 
tongue, come up on topside here, and listen. I’m heading 
‘ or i ha ! German cruiser over yonder, because if I didn't she’d 
head for me and overhaul me in about ten minutes 
(Confound her beastly searchlight.) You’re to pose as skipper 
here, and pretend this old tub's under a German charter 
Stop your engines when you come within hailing distance 
and sing out and ask her if she is the ship you were sent to 
bunker. She 11 say (or I hope she will) that she isn’t Then 
waggle your hands, and ask them if they can tell you where 
the henkers the boat you are after is to be found Say vou 
got your instructions by telephone, and the line was bad 
Say you thought the name of the ship that wanted coalfng 
was the Lichen there's about a five to one chance she ,mv 
be here and you were to stand on and ofi' acroee th-. h 1 ^ 

mouth here till you found her You mno c harbour 

my lad. because, I take it, you'll be hanged f you'rcrauKht’ 
and, anyway, 1 shall be squatted down under i r 8 e ’ 

--MS 

“Yes, saire.” 

“Then carry on.” 
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engine-room telegraph to full speed ahead, and set a course 
for home. Then he began to equip ship and crew for war. 

He tackled the crew first. Could any of them speak German 
fluently? Two of them did—for the very sound reason that 
they were Germans. They were a couple of deck-hands who 
had run to sea to escape the conscription, and they were both 
very trighte.ned men at the idea of being caught by their 
compatriots. 

Lieutenant Plough examined them with a thoughtful eye. 
“There is not much to choose between you as regards physiogs. 
You both look German enough to play in a band. Now let's 
see how you can give a word of command. Suppose you’re 
a full-fledged skipper. Say, ‘Lower away those boats.’ 
Say it in German, and say it as if you meant it. You first.” 

The man let off a sudden bawl. 

“ Now you.” 

Number two man yapped the order in true officer’s style. 

“Yes, you’re the better of the two. Now, which of you is 
about the build of your late skipper?” 

The second man grinned, and believed he was. 

“ Right. Go you to the master’s room and rootle out a 
full kit of uniform—coat and cap, and the more brass binding 
it has on it the better. Then come back to this bridge. I 
may want you to appear as captain here, and the more rigged 
out you are in uniform, the more you’ll appeal to the German 
official mind. Mr. Mate?” 

The mate waddled up to the upper bridge. 

“Well?” 

“Say ‘sir’ when you speak to me. Got that?” 

“Yes—sir.” 

“Good. Then I want two big heavy weights, up to a ton, 
or a ton and a half, on the fore-deck there.” 

“There's a young locomotive boiler down under number 
two hatch on the top of the coals, if that will do—sir.” 

“ Derrick carry it?” 

“Not without preventer stays—sir.” 

“Then rig them, and get oir your hatch, and heave it up 
on deck at once. What about number two weight?” 

“I can’t think of another—sir.’’ 

“I can. There's that forrard winch. Unbolt it from the 
deck, cast off the steam pipes, and tell me when you have it 
adrift. And, just one other thing. Work silently. There s 
a fog coming on, and it will carry sounds like a telephone. 
Hullo, there’s madam.” He jumped down the upper bridge 
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ladder, and stood before her. “Now I thought I’d got you 
comfortably stowed away in a clean, warm room, out of 
harm's way. You really mustn't come out on deck here.’’ 

I don t want to be a burden to you. The room was clean, 
certainly. But wa/rn! It was like a greenhouse. And the 
smell of oil! Perhaps you didn't know, but the cabin I was 
given opened right on to the engine-room. I should have been 
sick it I'd stayed there another minute.” 

“My good woman, if necessary, be sick. Other people 
have tried it and survived. If you're spotted out on deck 
here by the chap I’m expecting, it’s all up with us—and by 
gad, there he is, away on the port bow. Here, this is the 
skipper's drawing-room. In you go.” 

, b ^ stleJ her * nto the chart-house, slammed the door 
behind her, and ran up to the bridge. “Quartermaster, sec 
that cruiser broad on the port bow‘>” 

“Yessir.” 


“Bear down to her, and if she moves, follow her.” 

Yessir. Beg pardon, sir, 6ut she’s a Dutchman. We 
passed her coming in this morning. She’s their Hula." 

“Quite right,” said Plough dryly. “I happened to be 
having a drink in her wardroom myself at Kiel not two months 
since. Now, you there, in the skipper's togs and the German 

^° mC UP ° n tops,de herc - and listen. I'm heading 
tor that German cruiser over yonder, because if I didn’t she’d 

head for me and overhaul me in about ten minutes 
Confound her beastly searchlight.) You're to pose as skipper 
here, and pretend this old tub’s under a German charter 
Stop your engines when you come within hailing distance 
and sing out and ask her if she is the ship you were sen" to 
bunker. She II say (or I hope she will) that she isn't. Then 
waggle your hands, and ask them if thev can toll vdh \ 
the henkers the boat you are after is to bcToind V s 
got your instructions by telephone, and the line was bad" 

metier ,r y r c roi? n h t on r u o i a rr h ; 0 u harbo r 

Grasp C an that?”^ l ° l ° y ° U ,f you makc a hash of it. 

“Yes, saire.” 

“Then carry on.” 
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The ruse, to John B. Plough's glee, succeeded faultlessly. 
No; the cruiser was fully bunkered. Yes, the Lieben was 
cruising in company with her, and was stationed to southward, 
and was very likely expecting a collier. Sorry for troubling? 
Not at all. These mistakes will happen, and shore telephones 
are the devil, anyway. 

“In German, now,” Lieutenant Plough hissed from under 
cover of the weather cloth, “tell your quartermaster to star¬ 
board his helm, you owl, and telegraph the engine-room for 

full speed ahead.” . 

The man did this with full Teutonic formalities, and the 

war steamer and the collier parted with speed. Once' more 
J. B. Plough turned to face his lady passenger. 

“Yes,” he said testily; "what is it now?” 

“That room you put me in is disgraceful. I lit a match 
and saw the photographs on the walls. 1 never lelt so insulted 


in my life.” , , 

“Well, you’re ahead on me, my good woman. 1 navent 

been into the room, and I haven't seen any photographs; and 

if you'll take the tip from me, you'll go back and not light 

any more matches, and then you won’t see them either. You 

can't stay out here on deck, anyway.” . 

“1 won’t go back—that’s flat. There’s another kind of 

smell in there—of clothes, and people, and herrings and it 
makes me feel deathly sick. Couldn't I come out if I put on 
that long oilskin coat that’s hanging on the corner, and the 
sou'wester? I should look like a man then. 

“If you tuck up your petticoats as well, and put on a pair 
of sea-boots. Madam, this isn’t a comic opera It s war 
And colliers don’t bring their women to sea. A hair- out o! 
place may easily mean death for the whole crowd of us. So, 
if you still insist on butting in to where you aren t wanted, 
you know how to dress the part. But I wish to heaven you d 
keen under cover and be sick in private. 

Ptough ran the collier on the southerly cours ® ,n .f^ h °f 
Lieben (which he especially did not wish to find) >.11 he w* 
fare Hula was not following him, and then turned back on 
his course for home. "And that,” sa.d he “Put us through 
their light cruiser screen. Another four miles, and we S 
lo get m where them destroyers are strung out m front. If 
nnlv this infernal fog would come down good and thick in 
regular North Sea fashion, instead of letting itself get thin in 
patches, it’s ten to one we’d slip through without being 

sighted.” 
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The chief engineer came to the upper bridge and saluted 
Navy fashion. “Beg pardon, sir, but any time you're going 
to slow down and want fog, if you can only give me sixty 
seconds’ warning on ahead through that voice-tube, I can 
arrange it.” 

“How’s that?’’ 

“We've as cargo good, hard steam coal. For our own 
bunkers we have some of the dirtiest sludge ever shot out of 
a Tyneside coal-drop. If the firemen are artists they can make 
steam with it—if they’ve me to look after them. But if it's 
ladled into the furnaces in the ordinary way, it simply blows 
straight out of the stack. I can always have it shovelled in 
that way if you want a smoke, sir.” 

“Good!” said John B. Plough. “That may just save our 
bacon. Just you hop below one-time and stand by to do it 
it I call a warning. We may want that smoke inside ten 
minutes from now.” 

They did. The fog Qn which Plough had been relying, 
instead of becoming more solid, grew wispy and thin. Clean 
alleys of pure air cut through it here and there, and the coal- 
boat dodged in and out of the solid masses of vapour. 

“If only the moon would pop out now,” said Lieutenant 
Plough, “we'd be lit up like a theatre. According to th^ir 
own text-books, they ought to have six destroyers—or, at any 
rate, big torpedo-boats—strung out across here and, as they’re 
so brand-new to war, they’re hardly likely to make an excep¬ 
tion of to-night. Confound them! I wish they’d let me get 

home peaceably. I feel uncommonly out of it as admiral 
of a collier.” 

“ Wir-r-r-umph!" said a shell hurrying past the coal-boat's 
bows. 


“Chefcr-o!” said Plough. “There she spouts!” and rang 
off his engines. “Below there! That the chieP Good* 
Let s have your worst class of smoke in the smallest possible 
time. There s a Dutchman somewhere slap on top of us 
and I want to try a game on him.” 

The smoke lingered—hours it seemed to Lieutenant Plough 
though in point of fact it was only fifteen seconds—and the 
enemy switched on a searchlight and made the fog opalescent. 

?u U l d hCar thc dcstroyer nos,n e this way and that through 
the thickness, going at a big pace ahead, then at the full of her 
speed astern, and on every slanting edging nearer 

™ en ’ pro ^ identiall y* th e fog thickened, and evil-smelling 
smoke also began to billow forth from the stack, thick and 
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glutinous, and black. “Fore-deck, there—Mr. Mate!” 
Plough hissed out. 

“Aye—aye—sir.” 

“Heave up that loco boiler chock-a-block to your starboard 
derrick, sway outboard, and make fast with a hemp stopping 
on the wire as I told you. When you hear me whistle, cut.” 

A winch clacked and grunted, and a sheave screamed. 
Plough swore at the noise, and pulled the string of his siren 
to drown it. The fog might clear, or the smoke thin—it was 
now or never. The destroyer raced briskly up to where the 
great steam whistle boomed. 

It was not the smallest use trying the German skipper dodge 
here. Destroyers in the outside line do not coal at sea. 
Lieutenant Plough sung out to have a Jacob’s ladder put over 
the rail abreast of the foremast, and waited, leaden whistle 
in mouth. 

The German destroyer swung up through the murk in a 
bustle of hurry and importance. She sheered round with one 
reversed propeller when she caught the collier’s loom, and 
ran smartly up alongside. Her men stood on her deck, armed 
like pirates, and all ready to board. “Surrender, you beastly 
Britisher!” sung out a bearded officer on her bridge, as the 
sides of the two ships rasped together. 

Plough blew his whistle; knives cut the stopping of the 
winch wire, and the huge steel boiler, weighted to the brim 
with water, dropped like a stone on to the flimsy decking of 
the vessel alongside. It hit her between her two foremost 
funnels, and shored through thin steel plate and angle iron 
as though they had been so much pie-crust. 

One of her own boilers shot up with a whisk of steam and 
white-hot coal. Another boiler followed. Then a magazine 
created a volcano of its own, and then the war heads of the 
deck torpedoes added their quota to the inferno. 

On the moment of impact Plough had rung for “Full speed” 
from his own engines, but the scries of explosions had begun 
and ended before the ex-naval artificer below had got speed 
on her. The collier winced and reeled to the shocks, but the 
damage she received was practically nil. All her plates, all her 
frames were backed with buttresses of coal. She was packed 
with coal from floor to deckbeams, and was about as impervious 
to shock as a granite pier-head. The exploding destroyer 
spurned her away, but did not damage her. , 

4 “If I could own up to sinking that joker,'’ said John B. 
Plough when at last the collier drew clear, and was plunging 

tier A/AI7 1 2. £ 
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away at her normal nine knots through the friendly darkness, 
“the Admiralty would give me a tin medal. As it is, I guess my 
pigeon is to sing low. I'm an awful duffer at writing reports 
and giving explanations of anything outside routine-” 

An oil-skinned figure tapped him sharply on the arm. " Do 
you call that fair?” asked his passenger. 

“I call it jolly smart, if you ask me. There are no Quccns- 
berry rules in this game. It's war—plain, naked war—and 
war’s hell. If I didn’t sink, burn, and destroy an enemy's 
ship when I got the chance, the taxpayer who stumps up my 
wages would grumble. And you wouldn't like him to do 
that, would you, madam?” 

The lady shivered. “If it wasn't that I'm absolutely bound 
to get home, I wish I’d never come. You must have killed 
twenty of them.” 

“Sixty, I hope,” said Plough. 

• • • • • ■ 

They ran into Harwich without further interference, and 
Lieutenant John B. Plough went ashore in the boat he had 
stolen from a stranger in a German port, without saying good¬ 
bye, or asking anybody's leave. He judged quite rightly 
that the fat mate would acquire merit for bringing a valuable 
steamboat and cargo home out of the jaws of Total Loss, 
and did not concern himself about that officer’s feelings any 
further. 

He was apologetic only to his lady passenger as he handed 
her out on to a beach and kicked adrift the rowing-boat that 
had carried them. 

“Sorry I've had to ‘come the quarter-deck’ over you once 
or twice, madam, but we've been in some tightish places, and 
they didn't bear monkeying with.” He grinned at her affably 
all over his red, clean-shaven lace. Women always said he 
had a most ingratiating smile. “Come, now, we'll go up to 
the Railway Hotel and have a good dinner and a bottle of 
pop, and I bet we part good friends after all.” 

“Iam obliged to you," said the lady stiffly, “but I do not 
dine alone with young men in the Navy. I have my 
reputation to think about just as much as other people. [ 
thank you most heartily % lor bringing me home, and you 
must excuse my getting familiar and offering you advice when 
you killed all those poor fellows on that destroyer I was 

favour?”^ 1 ^ thC timC - 1 WOndcr if 1 mi Sht ask one more 

“Certainly, my—certainly, madam. Ten, if you like.” 
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She opened her hand-bag, and from it gave him a small 
pack of cards. They read: 

MADAME ARTHUR 

MODES ET ROBES 

Manningham, Millinery 

Bradford. a Specialite. 

“If you would distribute those amongst your lady friends, 
it would be a great help to me. You may assure anyone you 
introduce that prices will be made most reasonable to her 
throughout the war, if she says she comes from you.” 


BY DIRECTIONAL WIRELESS s 


i 


The trouble about the s.s. Skerryvore was that not only was she 
on the first voyage after her trial trip, but her managing 
owners, the Northern Lights Fruit Co., Ltd., were extremely 


new also. 

Besides being new, the financial health of the N. L. Fruit Co. 
was extraordinarily frail. In blunt truth the Company 
consisted of a pair of brothers who were stevedores by 
profession, and who had taken on lruit dealing as a side¬ 
line. Their total cash resources made a puzzle beyond the 
science of Chartered Accountancy. Loans, overdrafts, 
pawnings, mortagCs, and other aids to affluence were the every¬ 
day provender of their small but glittering office, and when 
M’Quatta Bros, started hawking round some of their so-called 
securities to cover further loans, even tolerant Glasgow, 
where they eat their luncheon sandwiches daily over the wildest 


of gambles, shrugged its shoulders. ^ „ 

“Safer to put your money blind on a horse, said one 
potentate. “Hear you backed them for a bit, Jimmy. Going 

further?” , _ , , , 

“Three thousand quid," the Rt. Hon. the Earl admitted. 

‘They’re my head stalker's boys. They mean well. But 
-an they waft the scent of the banana across the Clyde foot¬ 
lights'? I doubt it. Now if they would only guarantee the 
dam’ thin°s could be distilled into whisky, they’d be on velvet. 
But till they*gct on to a fancy touch like that. I’m standing pat. 
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In fact, I may say I've written off the three thousand pounds 
as not only lost'but gone before." 

“Thank God I’m not a Hieland laird." said the potentate. 
“I’m not afraid of risks. I'm out for anything that will 
make a profit all the time. But I never mix up estate manage¬ 
ment and business. Have some port?" 

It may be gathered then that the M’Quatta brothers not 
only strained every nerve of their own, but wrenched a good 
many sinews of other people before the Skerryvorc passed 
to them out of the builder’s hands, and the fact that she 
was mortgaged up to her trucks and a fathom beyond may 
be taken for granted. Reversing the usual order of the 
sea they put a Scot, one Gow, in command, and a Hull 
engineer, by the name of George Stephenson, in charge of 
her stiff machinery. By dint of paying double commission 
to agents they raked up twenty-eight passengers for the round 
trip: Glasgow—Atlantic Islands—Glasgow; and Jock 
M’Quatta found a medical man of seventy in a model lodging- 
house in the Cowcaddens who was glad enough to sign on as 
doctor for grub and quarters. 

• ••••» 

Now this yarn is mixed up with as neat a piece of barratry 
as has been tried for a number of years, and for the sake 
of shore-folk 1 may comment that such are the resources 
of the English language that the word is comprehensive 
to include “any species of fraud by a shipmaster or mariner 
by which owners, freighters or insurers are injured." Even 
in 1737, N. Bailey, who spelt the word “buratry,” described 
it as “when the Master of a ship cheats the Owners or Insurers, 
cither by embezzling their Goods or running away with the 
Ship.” Also he adds “ L.T.", meaning that it is a Law Term. 
Thus did the ancient philologists draft definitions that in¬ 
cluded even unborn children of the wireless age. 

I do not suppose that Captain Socrates Pentopoulos 
knew the technical term barratry, though he spoke workable 
English as well as his native Greek, and some six other 
languages. But he had got hold of the idea of the thing 
correctly enough, which was all that really mattered He 
had a wireless sending set fitted to his old s.s. Dipsesis especially 
to bring time-dishonoured sea-crime abreast with modern 
usage. He was a man who had received a good education 

■ . , ^ was nothing of the 

archaic jxigue about Captain Socrates Pentopoulos He 

was abreast of all the modern Greek practice in the knavery 
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line, and that can give New York points, and is catching 
up with Armenia. I hope one day to hear that Socrates 
has been efficiently hanged, in which kind wish I am joined 
by Captain Little Susie Gow, but in the meanwhile I take 
off' my hat to him as a master of his arts, as also does (rather 
grudgingly) Little Susie. 

• ••••• 

Captain Little Susie Gow had spent his sea-service in 
smallish tramps, had acquired cash and a captaincy, but 
had been lured into brass-edged raiment and a “liner” 
command by his persuasive-tongued brother-in-law Jock 
M’Quatta. Incidentally all his grimly-earned savings went 
at the same time into Northern Lights Fruit Co. shares, 
which were guaranteed to pay 15 per cent, instead of the 
niggardly 3| per cent, which they had been earning previously 
in some dull Government stock. Captain Gow made full 
use of the cleft-palate accent which governs the Cowcaddcns 
speech of his birthplace, and during all his sea life had pro¬ 
fessed a deep-water man’s contempt for by-our-lady passengers. 
In the chart-house and on the upper bridge of the Skerryvore 
he had of course a free hand, and showed himself to be the 
complete sailor, but down at the head of the table in the 
saloon he frequently broke out into a cold perspiration at 
some perfectly innocent remark from the mayor’s lady on 
his left, or a leather-trade jest from the Leicester boot-drummer 
on his starboard hand. Captain Little Susie, Gow applauded 
himself ten times a day for his financial vision in becoming 
(as he felt) part owner of the s.s. Skerryvore , but loathed 
beyond blasphemy the side-line of complications which 
this tremendous position forced upon him in the society 
business. Besides, except for reminiscences of Little Susie, 
his daughter, small talk of any sort was a commodity that 
Captain Gow was physically incapable of pumping out. 

•* “ i don’t see,” said the shipmaster to Mr. George Stephenson 
(of Hull) on the third morning out, when they were empha¬ 
sising seven bells with tumblers, 1 I don t see, chief, why you 

shouldn’t chop in the saloon.” 

“Mess-room’s good enough for me, said the engineei. 
“Besides, I haven’t the kit. I’d to rake up every penny 1 
could scrape for taking up my shares in the company, and 
had nothing left over for brass-edged frill-me-eyes. You 
and the doc must carry on.” 

“The doctor’s a’ bit of a marvel. He’s no responsibility. 
He’s drawing no salary; he's about the only man in the-ship 
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who's not a Northern Lights Fruit shareholder; I doubt 
if he's a ticket he dare show ; and (hough lie's seventy, lie’s 
the thirst of a footballer of twenty-five. He hasn’t a bean, 
and I've never seen him sober, even at breakfast. He's a 
regular old hard-case ship’s doctor, and it’s wonderful how 
he wangles drinks out of the passengers. Rum thing is, 
they seem to love him.” 

“Find him an amusing bird myself,” said the chief engineer 
tolerantly. “Much more to my taste than these hospital 
lads that just sign on for the voyage to get a sea-holiday. 
Handed him one of my trimmers who came aboard with 
jim-jams. Turned out the blocks cured yesterday morning, 
though I'll have to admit he three-parts killed him in process. 
Take it from me, cap’n, the doc's all right as a ship's doc. 
But if I’d anything wrong with myself I’d prefer you and 
the Board of Trade medicine chest. Shouldn’t wonder but 
what you get me as a patient too.” 

“What’s that? The old malaria cropping out?” 

“Malaria nothing. It's the bag of tricks they’ve stowed 
in my engine-room that’s the trouble. We’re carrying about 
fourteen new patents on this packet the builders are trying 
out and which they daren't test on old customers, and one 
machine or another tries to seize on us four times a watch. 
My three juniors are having the time of their young lives! 
The second's gone sick already out of sheer nervousness.” 
The Hull man cocked a thoughtful eye at his commander. 
“That’s the worst of these young Scottish engineers. They’re 
a bit too full of prayers and whisky to be useful at a pinch.” 
But Gow was not to be drawn. “My mates,” he admitted, 
are the same way. All three of them had to take up small 
parcels of shares before they got their jobs. They've the 

^ r y c °‘ r . ab ^ lts - But 1 ncvcr saw niorc careful navigation. 
We ve had the sun each day so far, but they’ve got beyond 

believing in the sun till they’ve checked it with all the new 
gadgets. It’s the first time any of the three have been ship¬ 
mates with directional wireless, and I’ll tell you, chief, that 

already ” 08 ^ d ° U they ’ vc half worn out the machinery 

“Shareholding in the ship where you're an officer is a 
heav\ job, Mr. Stephenson admitted. 

“It ages a man” said Gow. “Eighteen good voyages 
from the Clyde to the Islands and back—that's a year s iv— 
and. according to Jock M’Quatta, what with dividends 
and^vages, and commission Ill have enough to set up little 
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Susie as a lady for the rest of her life, whether I pink out 
the next day or not. Ever since I had to sell my insurance 
over that bit of a misfortune in the Bahamas, Chief, and 
the company refused to renew owing to heart trouble, I 
always considered every glass of beer I took was one I couldn’t 
afford. But I believe I've told you how I felt about little 
Susie before?” 

“You have, capt'n,” said the Hull man with emphasis. 
“But if I were you I shouldn’t build too much on being a 
millionaire in eighteen lessons. You've plain sea to contend 
with here on top-side, with all the old gadgets and these 
new wireless engines to help you to boss it and drive the 
packet as accurately as a rail-road train along her steam- 
lane. In my department we’ve always the pleasant feeling ’ 
that something may run hot and seize any minute, and play 
hell’s delight. I’ve been with forty-year-old engines that 
took less nursing. In a twelve-month's time, if we can 
carry on so long, I suppose her machines will have bedded 
in and be running sweetly. But as things stand, don’t ask 
me to guarantee any normal day's run, because I m not 
going to do it. The shipping business from a shareholder’s 
point of view strikes me, capt’n, as a very risky thing to 
invest savings in. I just mention this,” he added dryly, so 
that if you do happen to collect another saxpence or,so for, 
say, giving somebody’s tomatoes most favoui*abIe berths ’V 

‘‘That’s the mate’s cumshaw.” 

‘‘Not if the Old Man’s big enough, and knew the Canary 
fruit skippers when he was a mate himself and when the 
Skerryvore's lad is a brass-edged ‘chief officer,’ and not a 
“mate,’ and takes only a moderate-sized gents in all requisites. 
Tisn’t as if he was a man who was big enough to get his 
rights. . . . See?”—the two exchanged solemn heavy winks. 
“And having pocketed same, my recommend is to invest 
as per formerly in dull Government stocks that will pay about 
3 per cent, just by way of giving little Susie, if you will excuse 
the term, an anchor out to windward. If you'd like to make 
inspection of the mess-room now, capt’n, I believe there s 
a demi-john in my private locker which might squeeze a 
tear which we could drink to Susie’s best health. I was, 
as you know, in the West Indies trade last voyage, and this 
is one of a brace a coal agent out there dashed me because 

he liked my looks.” • 

• » . V* * 

The Skerryvore's food was bad, and her cook was worse. 
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which is regular fruit-boat style, and the passengers were in 
a state of simmering grumble all the early part of the voyage. 
They wanted to complain to the captain, but Little Susie 
Gow, poor bashful man, was never there. So they carried 
their woes to the ship's doctor, and that genial soul agreed 
with them, and laughed with them, and laughed at them and 
had one with them all round, and then was persuaded' into 
another, and after all couldn't stand his corner because 
he s left his purse in the gyroscope room, and the Old Man 
had locked it lest the magnetism might escape. The doctor 

, an °‘ d semleman of inflnjtc sea expcrience and human 

h i rn!n ",T lhe quest,on comcs U P I stick to it 
sah!rv M H, , Br0thcrs ? U8ht 10 have given him a decent 
T k “ e >, to m * nllnd . was the one person who stood 
all along between the Northern Lights Fruit Co Ltd and 

shipwreck. He was the officer on board who "undented 
passengers, which was a thing neither Gow nor any of his 
other underlings laid the smallest claim to. 

M’Quatta Brothers or their agents certainly had the knack 
of extracting cargo from the skippers at the fruit „ , 
Possibly they cut freights: I am saying nothing about that’ 

® f as S a° n i, aS - he , bUSy winches had whipped but her cargo 
of bagged chemical manure on to an island mole quartettes 
of tomato boxes whizzed down into her h,^i i * qU r eltcs 
the stevedores could stow them, ‘and every^S 
Gow reckoned, meant a ha'penny for little Susie Th^ 
banana season had hardly started, but everywhere tom,, 
offered, and when the holds were full thn niatocs 

fO >0 the ketchup and sauce'foundries) ^vcrc P s[acked 

two well deck* 4 ■ . ' ' w L ^idCKeu on the 

minded second and third mates?whodid th^ulh "’ 0 earn ? SI ' 
out on the margins of their notes fmiuf r Jln8, workcd 

iheir small handfuls of Northern Lights^ Fru'TS/| What 
were going to net them per voyage. C shares 

Eighteen round voyages ner vpqr 4 i • , 

chuckled to the second. "Don't forget Jhat - 0fr ' CCr 

instead^of^deccn^sea'prices G '^° w ^ures 
serious second, “and fc ™ ue s P n,T"f rS . dnnks '" ^ d the 
doc says. Anyway he snaffles' e if nno u P W,lh ~ ,l * so thc old 
on the edge of jim-jams all the time and^o ° f thCm l ° kecp 

sinc^we « awu ro h 

setting married at the £££ 
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oil-merchants don't make a plumbers’ job of it down in 
the engine-room. I've had to raise hell about the starboard 
cylinder pet-cocks on that number two hold winch twice 
already. I wonder how much rake-off the Old Man gets 
for letting those babu pedlars bring their drawn linen work 
and other tripe up on top-side here? In my last ship, we 
should have slung them and their goods over into the ditch, 
one-time. But you and I, either as shareholders or officers, 
get nothing out of that, so damn Little Susie, anyway.” 


• • • 

A blast of cold air mixed with a whistle-squeak blew into 
Captain Little Susie Gow's face from the speaking-tube 
which hung down over the side ol his bed, and after the manner 
of shipmasters he snapped from dreamless sleep into the 
wakeful seaman on the instant. “Well? 

“ S O S., sir,” the second officer on the upper bridge above 
repeated. “Position given which looks to me pretty accurate. 
I've pricked it off on the chart: forty-two and a half miles 
from where we are now, nor'-nor’-westerly. Steamers the 
Dipsesis, if Sparks has got that right, and the Master’s name's 


S. Pentopoulos.” „ _ . „ 

“S for Socrates,” said Captain Gow. ‘ Captain Socrates 

Pentopoulos? That swine! Ship sinking, I suppose. 
“That's right, sir.” 

“Didn't say what she was sinking of. 

“Not so far. But I changed course on my own repsonsi- 

bility. That right, sir?” _ 

“Carry on, Mister. What did the S.O.S. say her position 

AH 

W The mate told him whilst Captain Little Susie Gow stuffed 
the legs of his pyjamas into top-boots. Then he took his 
big self into the adjoining chart-room and employed himself 
wkh the overhead wheel and scale of the directional wireless 
and did a good deal of adjustment with the wire squirrel-cage 
which stuck out through the decking pf the upper bridge 


^Results came with comparative speed There was a 
stifhsh breeze blowing up out of the north and cas 
the sea was rising. Captain Socrates Pentopouloss liked 
the looks of neither and got more clamorous m his calls 
for help and incidentally gave himself away to the directional 

wireless’ instrument with each spark he put into the cthen 

“The dirty swine,” said Captain Gow as he sucked a . 
cold bubbling pipe and jotted down figures. Then he passe 
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up an order to the bridge for a new course. The second 
mate, thinking he must have heard wrongly, asked him to 
repeat it belore handing it on to the quartermaster at the 
wheel. There was no doubt about Captain Gow’s desires 
the second time he put them into words. 

The swerved otT at an angle, and Captain 

Little Susie Gow jotted down more figures which represented 
degrees on the back ol an envelope. Every time the Dipsesis 
sent out a fresh S.O.S. Captain Gow got a new angle on her 
trom the imaginary base line along which the Skerryvore 
was then steaming. These plotted on paper, and projected 
to the point ol intersection, gave the position of the ship 
that was sending out the distress signal. 

ar9 1P a ai r 4 L,ttlc S , u . sie Gow removed hjs bubbling pipe 
and indulged in a whistle. 11 

SO - s - 1 ev cr came across personally except in 
!t’c ™ h a nnounce d to the chart-room. “And the place 
s coming trom isn t the place where it says it is Not 
by fathoms. That dago ship's sinking fifteen to seventeen 
miles nearer America than the position their own wireless 
gives ,f she ,s sinking. Rum? Mighty rum. Call ,t 
sixteen miles out of truth and it's been clear weather for 

and Socra,cs Pentopoulos may be a rogue but 
certainly is a seaman and navigator. More than rum ” 

He applied to his pipe the flames of five matches in sue 
dott \TIW° d , raW ins P iratio " al sm °ke out of the damp 
on t£ lo/s^tlms: ^ ^ SCt 


Place where 
s.s. Dipsesis' 
wireless really 
came from. 


Place where 
s.s. Dipsesis 
said she was. 


X 


X 


O' 


o 


X 












Normal Home¬ 
ward course to 
Scotland. 


. s.s. 

% X Skerry vore. 


“It's a heavy responsibility to take” u- o 
himself after much pondering, -and if i d^ a Woomcr 
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of it, and those ducks are drowned, as like as not Susie’ll 
never speak to me again, she being that sensitive, and not 
capable of understanding that dagoes are only dagoes. But 
shipmasters are in this world to make decisions without 
anybody to help them—when they're at sea, that is and 
if Socrates wants me to rendezvous sixteen miles*away from 
where his old packet is really putting up her performance, 
the odds are either that she hasn’t foundered at all, or else 
is doing it mighty slowly.” He went out of the chart-house 
and climbed to the windswept upper bridge, and gave his 
second mate still another course. 

That officer stared -at him hard as he passed it on to the 
wheel, and told himself privately that it the Old Man hadn t 
been too nippy for Susie's sake to keep whisky, he'd have- 
said he was tight. ‘‘Not that I mind leaving a parcel of 
Ibusy Greeks to drown or navigate to the beach themselves,” 
the second added in conclusion, “but if there s an enquiry, 
and the course has been logged, there'll probably be nasty 
things said. Keep me out of the soup, O Lord, and preserve 
me to earn dividends as well as sailor’s pay so that I can 


marry my girl. Amen!” , ’ . _ 

The wind was beginning to come away in style, and the sea 

was getting up. But tomato b'oxes, if there are enough of 
them, are a good steadying cargo, and if the fruit does churn 
about a bit and bruise itself, that is the shippers look out, 
and anyway brings joy to the tents of the sauce and ketchup 
brewers here at home. It was the passenger cargo tha 
fetched furrows to Captain Gow's lorehead. If only 
business had occurred on the outward voyage most of them 
would have been comfortably sick in their bunks and 
guaranteed harmless. But the churning the 2,000 ton Skerry- 
vore had treated them to on the southward trip had provided 
practically all the twenty-eight with sea-going stomaens 
and nautical legs, and now with their noses turned towards 
homeward every tripper of them felt a sailor, pr at leas 
a sailorette. Sightseeing on the Islands had been dttUenough^ 
thanks to its personal conductors: a rescue at sea would be 
a gTt-edged memory. Captain Little Suste Gow dnpped 
with bashfulness as he thought of the stanng faces and 
the cheers and the snapping cameras, and all the rest o 
and then the awful gasp when these highly-qualified shore 
folk discovered ,that he was heading for a problematical 
steamer with a view to vulgar salvage and letting her S.O.S.-ing 
human complement go drown—if so it happened. 
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“And we're due to come up with her about their breakfast 
time as near as dammit,” Captain Gow muttered to the 
binnacle. 

What s that, sir?" asked the serious second male. “I 
didn't quite hear." 

“Didn't speak. Get your ears overhauled. And send 
a hand up to the tore cross-trees with a pair of glasses. Heard 
how the mate is this morning?" 

Still unconscious, sir, and the doctor says he's miehty 
lucky to have got oft with concussion." 

Umph! Just my luck. And the chief reports that his 
fourth has burnt his hand. See no more of you don't go 
sick. Warn the sea-boat’s crew to get her ready for quick 

launching, and have a guess-warp rigged on the starboard 
quarter. Get that?" 

“Aye, aye, sir." 


The s.s. Dipsesis, when the look-out man just brought her 
up above the horizon, was merely reported as “Steamer 
dead ahead, sir.” The bridge glasses rose first her masts 
and funnel, then her superstructure, and then her rust-streaked 
rolling hull. Two boats were gone from her davits, and 
she was well down to her marks, but certainly was not near 
upon sinking. Captain Little Susie Gow rasped two larec 
hands together with satisfaction, and damned the weather 
but as a fierce sleet-squall presently sluiced down on them 
and naturally drove the passenger liver-brigade under shelter 
Captain Gow nodded approvingly at Heaven, and modified 
some of his previous comminatory remarks. And then to 

buT possessed of an^ea.' 0 '’ S ‘ U1 “" g h'** nigh, ' S whisk >- 

rJ.w-r favour _ of lhe captain, one of the qualified deck-hands 
could dip up a Portuguese man o’ war or two, he the medic <1 

officer, could keep the more qualified passengers o^upied 

forV?ond e h a ^h dem0n f trati0n ° n those P in k-sailcd jelly-fish 
o a good half-hour after breakfast normally finished Y But 

1, be a dry job, talking science tripe about sipTonophoro 
physaha at that early hour in the morning. P 

Captain Little Susie dived for a note-case and produced 
paper to the face value of fifty pesetas “ if ° P . , , 

32 a t0 |f • J**. *-3 fee Jr aTaffi hour’s S * ft 

unde c n h°a^ r ef ,y c:n To?- miDUteS y ° U keep the 

"Can-ic do,” said the elderly medical man, and skated 
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dangerously aft along the wet slippery decks for the saloon 
companion. 

The s.s. Dipsesis was rolling her rails under in the growing 
sea, and boarding her was going to be no easy job. Captain 
Gow whistled down the bridge voice-pipe to the engine-room, 
and after delay contacted with Mr. George Stephenson (of 
Hull) who seemed annoyed with the world in general, and 
his own machinery in particular. 

“Can your crowd down there keep that coffee-mill turning 
* if you push off with me to examine this steam-boat?” the 
big Scot asked. 

"I doubt it, but it will be an experience for the lads to try,” 
said the chief. “I’d like a bit of boating on a nice day like 


this.” „ 

“Unbend your collar then before you come on top-side, 

Little Susie’s grim voice shouted back down the tube, “or 
it might lose its newness. It’s a wee saaft here.” 

. . . • • • # * 

Lowering the sea-boat from the Skerryvore's davits (although 
that steamship gave her a lee), boarding her, rowing across 
a very nasty length of Western Ocean, boarding the sluggish 
Dipsesis , and streaming the boat astern, were all jobs which 
called for the full arts of the sailorman. These Captain 
Little Susie Gow possessed, and his steamer-trained mates 
had them not. Mr. Stephenson made appropriate comment. 
“Skipper,” said he, “how in hell you got us here in one 
niece I don’t know. If you like to make out a certificate 
to that effect. I’ll sign it. There wasn’t another man on 
board could have managed it. Well, Im tor below. I 
suppose the last Old Man will have looted the diamonds 
and the cocaine from the chart house, but I guess you 

want to make sure. Sec you later!” 

The Hull expert was back inside half an hour. s 

a sup of water in her,” he reported, “but it barely tills the 
crank-pits, and isn’t up to the firebars. The fools opened 
the Kingston valves to give the foundering a start and show 
the crew something to swear to, I suppose and then they 
put a dozen sticks in a gin-box with a clock-driven fuse on 
the far side of the engines. They’d start that up just as they 
were leaving her, and set it to fire when they d have rowed 
the" boats o 8 ut of earshot. Also they turned off the Kings to ns 
so that the water shouldn't swamp the explosives. But 
they were a bit too thrifty with the clock. 

“How do you mean?” 
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“Well,” said Mr. George Stephenson (of Hull), “it was 
just one of those smart nickel-plated instruments that look 
mighty decorative on an old sailor's mantelshelf at home, 
but which are not guaranteed for a continuous run. Get 
what I'm driving at?” 

es, said the sailor, ''Little Susie bought me one out 
of her first savings, and it's above the fireplace in the front 
room this day. I value it. chief, because of the way it was 
given me, but I'm free to own it's never done a trick of more 
than five minutes' time-keeping in one watch in its life. Will 
the engines in this packet turn round?” 

Mr. Stephenson rubbed his hands thoughtfully on his 
wad of waste. “With me in charge, they might. What’s 
more, they might continue to turn for quite a bit if they 
were nursed, though they're genuine antiques. But what’s 
the idea? Some joker has pushed the indicator down below 
to 'Finished with Engines,’ and 1 don’t sec why you want 
to disturb his sentiments. You’ll tow, won't you, skipper?” 

Man,” said Little Susie Gow, heavily, “think I've 
tomatoes on board that I’m fined for like mails if l’ m late 
and I’ve only enough coal to carry me to the Clyde.” 

"But if you pluck this Dipsesis into a coast port you can 
re-bunker.” 

“At whose cost? D’ye think the Northern Lights Fruit 
Company s credit would get her so much as a ton of bunkers 
in any port to windward of New Jerusalem? And meanwhile 
what would me twenty-eight blighted passengers be savinc 

pawnshops?” * ^ ^ ‘° thdr pill ' r “ ns ' and lh <^ 

“There are those pink passengers,” the engineer admitted 
But you can t leave this packet here just to drift and merely 
report her as a danger to navigation.” ’ ^ 

fhr ReP ° rt nolhing - Man * don,t you see it’s the plum of 
the seas we ve got-a ship that’s afloat and undamaged 

and without a living soul aboard her to w-atcr down Ve 

claim? ’ve had a hatch olT: her cargo’s iron ore and not 

much value; she s old, and she’s Greek, and you say her 

iFF e > - & i-s-S 

s "! h kee P for at least another , wo years.” P 

Me. said Mr. George Stephenson (of Hull) “I ran 
dnve her all right if you give me an engine-room crowd of 
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sorts, and a couple of hands on top-side who can take a wheel. 
But I’m no navigator.” 

‘‘Man, you’ve all the broadside of Europe to make for, 
and if yon make a boss-shot at that you've still got Africa 
to fall back on. You can't slip through into space. I'd 
risk the insurance and give you one of my mates, if they 
were any good. But the plain tact is that number two and 
number three are tripe.” 

“Besides,” said the Hull man, “they'd want to give orders. 
No, skipper. Me for the quiet life. Send me across a crew 
as I've said, and my spare set of pot teeth, and get you on 
with your passage home. I'll handle this end of the business. 


• • • 

Three professional experts from the Skerryvore 's stokehold, 
a couple of extremely ordinary (and ignorant) seamen to 
play deck parts, and a pantry steward (who stood no chance 
of making tips), volunteered for the prize crew. At the last 
moment to these were added a low-church parson who, 
though a Cambridge rowing blue, wore a celluloid dog-collar, 
and an Upper Fourth Form Rugby schoolboy recovering 
from an appendicitis operation. So with Mr. Stephenson 
(of Hull), the Dipsesis set off on her voyage to a British Consu¬ 
late with an assorted ships’ company of nine all told. S e 
was a 1 500-ton steamer full of unknown nautical and 
mechanical ailments. But none of the sportsmen who 

manned her were of the safety-first variety. . 

The Skerryvore's boat, after ferrying the unhandy volunteers 
over the perilous seas, without (by some marvel) smashing 
any of them to jelly in the process, hooked onto herown 
davit tackles, got thoroughly stovc-in during the process, 
and was hauled up. Then, not to waste an ounce of .unneces¬ 
sary coal the fruit boat’s engines started up, and off she 
rolled towards the Clyde, economising even on the• ne . ces ^ a ^ 
steam for a farewell toot on her syren. They are a thrifty 

lot in places, the Gow clan. 

Thereafter, during the passage north, news of the Dipseus 
ceased The tipsy old doctor, who had done so finely with 
the twenty-eight passengers during the moments ofcoses 
continued to “be the apple of their collective eye On the 
strength of his brilliant popularity. Captain Little Susie G 
mostly excused himself from saloon meals under the plea 
of stress of weather, and dined off a tray on . th ® 

A wireless message, Office to Captain, was handed into the 
administrative department on the afternoon of the last day out. 
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“ Managers , Northern Lights Fruit Co.'' it read, “ wouhl 
be gratified if passengers at dinner to-night would accept glass 
champagne in which to drink health of Skcrryvorc.” 

"And that's all very well," said Captain Little Susie Gow 
to his chief steward, "but you tell me we’re a dry ship?” 

"Not a bottle of champagne left, sir, and mighty little 
of anything else. It’s the doctor’s doing. He’s the biggest 
asset the company s got, so far as running passengers is 
concerned. M Quattas ought to make him a director. I’m 
speaking feelingly there, too, cap’n,' as of course I’m a share¬ 
holder myself, like I suppose all the rest of us.” 

"Dammit,” the commanding officer agreed, ‘‘I suppose 
.e company has got down to that. Well, as there’s no fizz 
in the cellar, the ship can’t stand it. Say nothing about 
the message. That’ll do, steward.” 

There’s just one other thing, cap’n. Our grub here’s 

h° a ^Vm 8 m ng u y fru 1 it - boat,s chop. Passengers generally 
hate it like blazes, but there s been never a kick from this 

ctowd. Thais the old doc again. I think, sir, it’s only 

due to him that you should mention it to the office officially 

0 therwise the poor fellow'll find himself on the beach again " 

to htm/ 1 ,? • s,eward - 111 scl l 10 it- But by Gad," he added 
to himself a minute later, "if M'Quattas are standing chain- 

pagne to all hands, that means Robert Louis—I mean George 
Stephenson—has brought it off.” gC 

A gas-boat (as the Yankees call it) brought ofT the news 

Bank nd Th CVV aS the Skcrryvorc was passing the Tail of the 

?h» k ' « T Pesourceful HuM man hatl done his best to miss 
the western sea-coasts of both Europe and Africa and was 

fav^mtr ~ C X^lSf 

^ht U o d ff Cr the C hL G a, b d alta d 
g°t on to the real solid stuff ashor" Jn are’bom 

fromHufi^ ^ ' """‘i 0 " Mr ' G ^<= StcpTensoT cam™ 

and Ts te°n l 

and were at the moment snugly ? n gaol at Fermi u P ’ 

were put incommunicado , awaiting the hLh thc £ 
wrathful Lloyds. • S n h,gh P’casure of 
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but can’t think of one which fits the lady with the plucked 
eyebrows that I want you to look at more compactly. She 
was pink, powdery and canary-topped, and most elaborately 
manicured and upholstered. 

“Hullo, Susanne,” said the tough-looking young man 
with the brown face and the blue eye. “New gold bag, 
new cigarette-case with diamond trimmings, swagger new 
frock, new clip to the hair. Dear old rich uncle dead?” 

Little Susie tried to pull the edges of her frock as far down 
as the hinges of her knees. “Daddy sent me a cheque. He 
says he’s brought off a bit of salvage work, whatever that 
may be. Daddy's a captain in the navy, you know.” 

“Well, that’s a change anyway,” said the young man 
with the brown face, with a twinkle of his blue eyes. “They’re 
generally clergymen down in ’Ampshire—was you ever in 
’Ampshire? Pleasure to meet the daughter of a man in 
your own service. Got a wad of salvage,’ begum, has he, 
Susanne? What’s his ship?” 


THE WESTERN OCEAN PIRATE 

Miss Bridget McTurk picked up the side of her front that 
hung down over her nose, and pinned it up into place. Then 
she took the other two hairpins out of her mouth, turned 
away from the glass and said: “Come in." 

A tall thin red-faced man, with an obvious flaxen wig, 

stepped into the room and greeted her. 

She placidly returned his kiss. “If I’d known it was you, 
J.K., you could have come right in. My hair had come off, 
that was all. But I couldn't tell it was you from your knock, 
and other people seem to think they ought to be shocked 
if you let them see you wear a transformation.” 

Commander John Kelly McTurk fidgeted. He was rather 
sensitive about his own lack of hair, and rather ashamed of 
his elderly sister’s. 

She went complacently on. “I've heard all about these two 
last young damsels you've been sparking round. I he hussies. 
I’ve written to them both, so if they cool off. you'll know why. 

“Really, Bridget!” her brother rasped out, “I wish you 
wouldn’t interfere. I’m quite old enough to manage my own 
affairs.” 
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“You may think you are," said his sister dryly, “but past 
history doesn't show it. You're a bachelor now at forty- 
two, and so far as I can keep count you've proposed to forty- 
two different women, and been accepted by about twenty-one 
of them.” 

“Suppose we drop this subject.” 

“It's a good thing to drop hot coals. Well, my poor lad, 
what I sent to you for was this. That yam-headed Navy 
Board at Washington don t see they've got any injmediate 
use for you on the active list. They can sit down and sleep 
on if they know you arc still ‘Retired’.” 

“How have you found that out?” 

Miss McTurk slid in the two other hairpins, and made her 
yellow front really secure. “Is that straight?” she asked. 

“No, it isn't,” said her brother; “it never is/ Look in the 
glass!” 


Miss McTurk peered at the mirror. “Oh, how you fuss! 
That s near enough. You'll stay to dinner now you are here!” 

Come to the point, Bridget. Have you been writing to 
the Navy Board?” 

“My dear J. K., of course I have. Do you think I'm 
ashamed of it? I don't mind them knowing I'm interested 
in'my brother's career. I don’t mind all the United States 
knowing.” 

Commander McTurk groaned, and his red face with its 
thousand tiny wrinkles deepened in tint to a fine plum colour. 
“You had better imagine my comments,” he said. 

“ If you mean you want to reel out a lot of wicked shipboard 

swears, I shall do nothing of the kind. I wish you had 

accepted my invitation to come to lunch last Sunday. Our 

minister gave us a most edifying sermon on swearing. He said 

that to think a swear got you as many bad marks in heaven 

as to say one, and that the use of such words as ‘botheration’ 

or drat the thing,’ if you threw in the proper emphasis, was 

just as bad as one of those remarks that they print with a 
straight line. 


“Well,” said her brother, “I hope you'll carry it on your 
marks 0 ” 06 ^ y ° U VC ^ USt made ™ C SC ° rC Up lhirt >' two bad 


Miss McTurk scratched her nose thoughtfully. “You 
always had a tearful tongue, boy. I think it must be that 
which originally made you take to the Navy as an opening. 
But you never had a notion of making the most of yourself 
or your efforts. You ve always seemed to lack the business 
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sense - You want somebody to run you as a going concern, 
and I m the person that’s going to do it—I beg your pardon, 
what was that? John Kelly McTurk, look me in the face 
and kindly repeat what you said.” 

It slipped out, ' said the sailor, “and it’s your own fault. 
I wish to glory you'd leave my profession alone, Bridget. 
1 m an officer of the United States Navy, and though I am on 
the Retired List for the moment, I wouldn't change that to 
be the King of Siam.” 

Miss Bridget nodded her yellow head. “It’s quite right 
you should be proud of it: I’m not quarrelling with that. But 
I want them to put more hustle into your promotion. I want 
to see you an admiral.” 

“So do I, Bridget, and you can take it from me that I shall 
be one if you don’t step in and spoil my chances. Petticoat 
influence, unless it is effective, plays the very mischief with the 
nerves of the Navy Board. Well, good-bye. I must be 
going now.” 

“I wish you could have stayed to dinner. Drat this trans¬ 
formation, it's loose again. Just hand me a couple of hairpins, 
J. K., there’s a good boy. You’ll find some right there, under 
the cruet. Mind you come Sunday and I’ll take you to 
church.” . Jj 

Now there w r as more in all this talk than might meet the 
eye on simple reading. Commander McTurk had a scheme 
on hand for his own professional advancement, which was, 
to say.the least of it, perilous. He had preserved, as he 
thought, the utmost secrecy; but secrets, as he knew, are apt 
to leak out in many directions, and of necessity this secret 
was shared by many others already. That morning he had 
received a letter which had upset him considerably. It came 
from a friend in Washington, and contained a hint that all 
was not well with his interests at the Navy Board.' Incident¬ 
ally the writer managed to drag in the name of Miss Bridget 
McTurk. 

“That blessed Bridget!” thought her brother. “She’s got 
hold of this Western Ocean game, and she thinks it dangerous, 
and she’s trying to head me off. I’ve stood her interference 
long enough, and I'm hanged if I don’t stop it here and now.” 
With which he called and found, largely to his relief, that 
whatever her petition had been about, it at any rate had 
nothing to do with the scheme on hand. Upon which he made 
his way to the house of Mr. Israel McMechie, with a mind 
very pleasantly unloaded of that particular care. 
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Mr. McMcchie kept his tall visitor waiting; and when at 
last he did arrive in the room, he showed a certain strain of 
manner that threatened to change into petulant hostility on 
short notice. 

In private life, and at the social board, Mr. McMcchie 
divorced himself as much as possible from the ancestral Moses, 
and adopted that very broad Lowland accent which can be 
found at its richest between the latitudes of Paisley and 
Carlisle. The fleshy predatory nose, andthe black and yellow 
eye, remained of course always with him; but on these occa¬ 
sions he strongly repressed the waving palm and such other 
oriental habits as were his by heredity, and posed as the Scot 
of ancient lineage, resident within the United States through a 
natural taste for travel. 

But to-day he made no disguise of any of his Semitic ten¬ 
dencies. He even expostulated with both palms before he 
began to speak. 

“Oh, I see you're mad,” admitted Commander McTurk, 
"and I k no w'-what it's about. I just had to tell Cameron, your 
yacht's master, the plain truth, and there's an end to it. 
Captain Cameron had got his suspicions; he was brimming 
with them; and, as he was not an idiot, I don't see how he 
could have been loaded with much else." 

“But you promithed me there should be absolutely nothing 
of the kind.” 


“Well, it was no fault of mine. It was that four-inch 
Krupp rifle that gave the hint.” 

"Why wath it opened? You promithed me you would not 
touch the cathe till you were thafely out at thca.” 

I didn t touch it, McMcchie; and don't you use that tone 
to me. It’s some of your own men who were at fault, and if 
you’re mad about the bungle, 1 can tell you I’m madder. 
You ve gone into the game for a joke, for a sensation. For 
me weN my professional future is in the balance, to say the 
least of it, and incidentally of course my neck as well ” 

Mr. McMechie was the successful head of half' a dozen 
businesses, and many were the unfortunate Gentiles who had 
cursed his hectoring manner; but he was a shrewd enough 

J “;5 C ° f t0 k "°' v l ° a sentcnce how far he could go 
wuh anybody; and he judged that Commander McTu?k 

was an officer who would use the toe of his boot upon him 

if sufficiently provoked. So the tone changed P 

friln^ y b T? y ’ my r dear boy > don,t get mad with me - your beth 
friend. It was for your thafety I wath thinking about not 
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my convcnienth. My boy, do you think I should ever worry 
about my own convenient when your welfare wath 
contherned?” 

Commander McTurk did think so, certainly, but he 
accepted the olive branch. 

■' The cathe looked like a grand piano: I thaw it mythelf.” 

"Oh, it looked like a piano crate, right enough—though 
as a matter of taste I think your men overdid the number of 
stencils they put on >‘Fragile,’ you know, ‘Pianofabrik,’ ‘This 
side up.’ and so on. But that’s not the point. Cameron 
would have signed for ‘contents as stated on bill of lading’ 
if he’d been given an ordinary chance. But the crane-man 
lifted her with a rotten sling, and the rope gave just as the 
case came down on the deck fenders. Just one corner was 
splintered off, and Captain Cameron clapped his eyes to the 
hole. Natural he should, I guess. And then he had the 
sense to stuff a wad of newspaper into the gap, and stow the 
case below-with the broken corner downhill, so that no others 
of the crew tumbled to the tune that piano could play.” 

‘‘Still there’s Cameron in the know, and he’s a Scot. 
They’re a very grathping race, the Scotch.” 

Commander McTurk’s red face twitched slightly, and some 
score or so of its thousand tiny wrinkles deepened. But he 
refrained from saying the obvious. He merely remarked that 
Captain Cameron wanted an explanation of that four-inch 
cannon, and got one. 

Mr. McMcchic waved with agitation. ‘‘My boy, you have 
put both our neckth in a noothc. Cameron can hang us at 
any moment he lik’th. I hate to be in any man’th power. 
It ith tho costly.” 

“I don’t sec you need be rattled. You’ve been in other 
people’s power before and not been hurt. You've been in my 
power, for instance.” 

Mr. McMechie answered on the spur of the moment, and 
he accentuated his reply with a backward palm-thrust of 
contempt. ‘‘Oh, you! You are a mere thimpleton. You 
don’t know how to blackmail—I mean,” he corrected, biting 
at the slip, “I mean, you are a United States Naval Officer, 
and a man of honour, and that’s quite another thing. Oh, 

I quite rely on you, my boy. I never feel any uneathineth 
about you.” 

“Yes,” rasped Commander McTurk, “I sec how you look 
at the thing. It must be a relief to you, McMechie, to come 
across a gentleman every now and again in your business 
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dealings. Takes oft' from the general strain, I mean. How¬ 
ever, I don't think you need fear Captain Cameron. What¬ 
ever else that man may be. he's a sportsman. Besides, there 
should be no further leakage. We’ll pull out into the river 
to-night, and have dropped the land by to-morrow's dawn. 
I came here really to fix up final arrangements with you. By 
glory! McMcchic, every officer of our Navy would envy me 
if he knew what’s on ahead.” 


* 

Now, in the Bahama group there arc three hundred and 
sixty-five islands, besides reefs and sandbanks, and though 
all o. these are neatly entered ifpon the chart, most of them 
ceased to be visited with any regularity when the wrecking 

fJP2 lled by stcam shipping taking the place of 
sail in the Gulf Stream. It was in a harbour of one of these 

cnZed S Y'I'« V ha ‘ U “ '• 50<Mon - ,wi "- scrc ". Uirbinc- 

“nic to a quiet anchor, whilst 

gun-boat ’ 8 mt0 lhe sembla "“ of a torpedo 

Except for the four-inch Krupp rifle, a very ancient piece 

k S h riL W ° re , an Car ‘ y Pa !! Crn in breech - bl ocks, and had all 
U r fltng eaten away with rust, all her armament was sham 

MeTnrV WaS n ° d ° Ubl about lls ,m Pressivcness. Commander 
k was artist as well as a seaman, and he taw to it 

1 tH f yacht / d,s euisc should be amazingly complete She 
showed three funnels instead of her former one. and the two 
new arrivals could upon necessity emit genuine smoke She 
had a military top cuddling round each of her two masts 

o h0rt mihtary s, 8 naIIi ng yard crossed above it 
lhe genuine gun was mounted forward in a barh otto tho* 

SHSr-S 

Four Maxims rammed their water-iaekeu ,i, r „ . L 

all vcsscl'^nd 

spicuous, serviceable, fighting tint. reduccd to one incon- 
Now, it must not be at all undorstncH 
on peaceful,y and without hitch. Ya^M^ntc^ppS 
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to be the pick of all seafarers in neatness, obedience, and sailing 
skill; and the crew of the S.Y. Lufkihumma had all these 
qualities and many others. The yacht was chartered “for a 
three weeks’ cruise” by a gentleman they had never heard of, 
and they were quite prepared to give him diligent service, 
and to put up with any peculiarities he might wear, in return 
for their regular wage and a possible douceur at the end of the 
trip. 

They bunkered, and took on board the usual stores; they 
received and stosved a number of crates and packing-cases 
without showing the smallest curiosity about their contents, 
and they put to sea without emotion and in the ordinary way. 
When tb$y ran into the harbour of a desolate island, which 
seemed chiefly noteworthy as containing a derelict plantation 
of bastard sisal hemp, still they remained unmoved and 
uninterested. The destinations of yacht charterers are usually 
beyond the co/nprehensions of their deck-hands and engme- 

But when the very tall gentleman with the red face and the 
wig who had been painting weird seascapes during the passage, 
put'off tweeds and came on deck in the precise uniform ot a 
Commander U.S.N., with telescope under arm in place ot 
the binoculars he had been using before, why, then they woke 
up with the idea that here at last was something new. 
Cameron their own skipper, alone of all the yacht s company, 
seemed°to be in the know for when fhis new starched person 
curtly ordered “Call aft the crew,” Captain Cameron saluted 
bHskly and gave the forma. “Aye, aye, sir.” which is required 
by a superior. The men obeyed promptly, and with 

C °"Me e n?” le s r Commander McTurk, “you 'will have seen 
the agitation that has been going on ashore about the need lo 
strengthening the U.S. Navy, especially in commerce-destroying 

cruisers.” 

They evidently had not. 

No" they’had^not Tead'the papers-at any rate those parts 
of the papers The merchant seaman and the yachtsman 
mads the murders, and occasionally the agricultural news 
He would as soon think of reading Latin Grammar as of 

,a " k w"!l Tcan°se?you haven't heard of it, so I am here to 
tell you Our Navy needs cruisers which could turn a hand 
!o comme^e destroying if war comes, and the Government 
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won’t buy them till there’s a scare. So that’s why we're here¬ 
to provide the scare. We shall guy the yacht out as a gun¬ 
boat, with canvas funnels and canvas fittings and quaker guns, 
and proceed for the space of one week to hold up all shipping 
that tries to cross the Western Ocean.” 

“Oh, whiskers!” murmured a voice, ‘‘what a pile of loot!” 
and from halt a dozen men an uneasy laugh went up. The 
rest stared at one another in awkward silence. 

‘‘Of course,” said Commander McTurk, “we arc not going 
pirating or anything near it. This is merely a political move. 

amount o y r° U; ir BU !, l u , n0t denying th erc’s a certain small 

n^v t i iI 1Sk u a 3Ched t0 l1, as somc l oos c-lippcd idiot 
may talk when he gets ashore and cause us to be stared at 

more than's pleasant. Well, anyone that does not w sh to 

his "mind ^ “ h ° re herc °" ,his *'«"<* *nd improve 
his mind by growing sisal hemp. For those that care to 

report for duty there's double pay reckoned as from nn I t 

the seaboard of the United States/’ ‘ d to 

‘‘Beg pardon sir,” said one man, “will food and water be 
left for anyone that’s marooned?” Cr De 

“Certainly—with limitations.” 

‘‘And will the pay run on, sir?” 

The month’s pay you signed on for, my lad ” 

after sti/h the sh jp fa" back for them that's marooned 
alter she s through with her cruise 0 ” 

J&Si sisal < hemp?” ran,CC ' °° ^ «« >° — 

I wo^d/; r mis??he L mher n r 0 a ! ckeV 0 not n ff w, 7 'T BCSid “- 

sir, that thev’d best chip in t ^ ablt ^ubtful, 

seeing sweet home again ” ^ " haVC n ° chan « ever 

ecnn° g Te a ed d o" -an- 

ST^all^St made -“owed 

to run on strictly naval lines '° n W3S 3 tnfle t0 ° unorth °dox 

is- proposed! ^® «" "»*"•«"«* what 

Objectors? If there are, let them stand out -/' *" thCrC 3 " y 
ow, it ts qtute a sure thing that most of the crew, in spite 


/ 
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of the double wages offered, were by no means in love with the 
scheme; but where one man volunteers, it is always a very 
unpleasant matter for another to hold back; and besides, 
there was the alternative of a residence of doubttul length 
upon the island. The word “marooned” had been used. 
The operation of marooning is supposed to be obsolete in 
this year of grace, except amongst the lighthearted curdlings 
of a boy's book. But somehow, just then, the bald mention 

of the word carried its thrill. 

They cast their eyes upon the isle, these doubters, and saw 
there desolation, dished up under a glare of sun. The ruined 
sisal plants might have stood for inhospitality- typified m 
vegetation. The old white coral buildings ached with ruin. 

Then too there was Commander McTurk to be reckoned 
with The affable gentleman with the box of colour-tubes 
and the palette knife and the easel, who had made such extra- 
ordinary presentments of sky and sea on the voyage out, had 
vanished. There was nothing aftable about this tall, precise 
naval officer: the man radiated authority; and he carried with 
him too a certain air of danger to those who might presume 
to thwart him that was very daunting. He had nothing of the 

Haf rra n T^oLS:r h r t ; a,r ™ S T„ 

JSira or 

him . No, "ft came to the point there were no members 

of that crew who failed to volunteer. K , T ..rt “Mr 

‘•Well and good, then,” said Commander McTurk Mr. 
Cameron please turn-.o and get the Quaker outfit ngged, 

the crudities of 

toA,7,„mm 0 ‘s defences and had“disappeared 

,he carbide life-buoy by‘the poop-stalT ^ ^ 

fhffat .r«£ dieVe were sixteen others in the fleet of which 
this mysterious war-vessel formed a unit. 
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Only one touch of sentiment crept into the whole outfitting, 
and that was when the ensign was hoisted—a great splash of 
red, with broad white bars—under which they were to do their 
work. Commander McTurk called aft his whole crew. 
“Men," he said, “I swore never to fight under any flag but 
Old Glory, and—well, we are not going to light. I never 
thought even to sail under another Hag but I'm going to do 
it now just because I know that, although we are working for 
the good of the United States, diplomacy commands that we 
keep our commission hidden. That's all. Pipe down." 

In the forecastle, over his tea, the sailor Kidd grinned round 
at his messmates. “Did you twig the old man's tomato 
face when we hoisted that new rag? It went as near white 
as I guess it could get. I almost looked to sec him shed the 
hero's tear when he sobbed out that about Old Glory I 
believe he was very nearly mad enough to have thrown down 
his wig on deck and danced on it.” 

“Twouldn't be real healthy to tell him that," commented 
another. There s a bit too much of the I-can-call-down- 
lightnmg-by-pressing-a-button kind of look about the pirate 
king, to encourage a humorist." 

“Thing that strikes me as funny is that he thinks we're 
going pirating and not touch any loot. Well, I reckon I'm 
like the original Captain Kidd when it come to loot. Once 
we board one of these Western Ocean liners, if I don't come 
back to the ship with a pocketful of diamond rings and scarf- 
pins, you may call me a Dutchman." 

One final preparation they made at that Bahama islet before 
they sailed. Spars and wire ropes were taken ashore and 

aeativu y> th< J ^ ° f thC is,e ’ a grcat mast urosc . guyed 
against every wind of heaven, and festooned with mysterious 

T ? K ° 0f ,he ruincd buildi "f* ° f ‘he Sisal Jmer were 

them m h corru . sa,ed P'atcs; and presently from one of 
them there came the hacking cough and the evil brelth of an 

comp n .ac n e e nt a Synamo thCS ° *“ ming ' Cd ^ Satisfied of a 

ofT a 

pouched his square-nosed pliers and said' “T v.nl i hCm 

vusxz? —■Eti’srs 

making somebody's mirror rotate." said the' operator, a^d 
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lit a cigarette; and then presently: “Got 'im! Now, gents, 
for the latest news from the course.” 


• • • 

The mail steamship Cryptic emitted such a buzz of sound 
that from a quarter of a mile away one was forcibly reminded 
of an upturned beehive. Counting crew and passengers, 
she was carrying fourteen hundred and seventy-three souls 
when she left Queenstown, and she had engaged to bring 
these without halt -or delay to a New York pier. Against all 
of the five thousand and one dangers of the Western Ocean 
she was armed as well as science and experience could protect 

her. But here had arrived the unexpected. 

A warship, an unmistakable warsh.p, had steamed up from 
the southward, had fired a blank gun and had flownastrng 
of signal flags which read: . Heave-to or take the 

aT^ happened, Captain Salemson of the Cryptic was himself 
at that moment on the upper bridge. He looked at the 
warship's ensign, which stood out flat as a board behind her. 
“ Red with white bars? Who the hell are you to ask me to 
heave-to? Hey, you there, Mr. Wilkins, keep your hand 

°VhirW seconds later, with.the signal still flying, the warship 
fired* her bowgun again, and this •'--tce.bmtoppe an 
tinned through the wave crests. There was a stern oig gun 
to* match the one forward, and that was also ramed on the 
CrvDtic as were also five broadside guns behind slanting shields, 

gs-ss S3 a=snJMrs 

rcasrsa r 

and seventy-three hv« cngines ,- said the Captain to 

- re a? 

=£=r awss “i h " ssr- 

Captain Salemson took the paper it rc ad. 

m ** s, v h °" 

"”4dl said"* Captain send 

•Kiss on. 
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in great blue flashes, to the accompaniment of terrifying 

smacks; and in due time the reply came back through the ether: 

"From Commander Gunboat Seventeen stop I am your 

superior in force stop get under n ay at once on course South 

five degrees East or take consequences message ends." 

Till that moment of his life. Captain Salcmson had ne\cr 

quite realised how lonely 'a man is the master of a great 

Atlantic liner. At table he is allable with passengers, on duty 

he is courteous with his officers, ashore he has his owners 

to rely upon; but at sea the whole responsibility for the great 

steamboat and all that is within her is his and his alone. 

“ B y Gath! that's a pirate,” mused Captain Salcmson. 

“No less. This is the twentieth century, and that's a pirate, 

who could sink me in two minutes and a half, and I couldn't 

so much as chip his paint. My God! and an hour ago the 

purser was congratulating me on a full passenger list and a 
heavy cargo! ” 

In despair he sent another message: “ What are vour terms/'* 
Back came the stern reply: "From Commander Gunboat 
Seventeen stop obey instructions immediately or take 
consequences message ends.” 

Captain Salcmson glared through his binoculars. Where 
this vessel had come from, there was nothing to show. She 

r\ S a C i aSS s,ighl,y dilFcrcnt from any he had seen before • 
but then there is an infinite variety in warships; and anyway 

there was not the smallest doubt about this being a ship of 

. , Hcr " ak ' d defences, her businesslike colour, which 
blended so easily into the seascape, her wicked armament 
trained remorselessly on his boilers, all spoke to him eloquently 
of her power of offence, and of the Cryptic's utter helplessness 

himeI|f S t SCn K Cr ’ an F - ngllsh Mcmbt -* r of Parliament who knew 
finTf f h bC a mT St ,mportant man - brushed aside all undcr- 
8 ' vou,d havc st °PPcd him, and made his way to the 

like to know-_^T a P ta ’ n .” he said, -.he passenger/ wol 

.o n L g r m . y °nd ffTivSnsr?;- r 

U M ® ^ 

SSSrftt Z 0 "** my PaSSCngCrS ' if 1 hav <= 'o Pu^agun o°n 

Captain Salemson had made a variation of ten degrees in the 
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course which was ordered him. He wished to see his persecutor 
at closer quarters. At a distance none of her people were 
in sight. Her commanding officer was probably in the 
conning tower, her gun crews behind their defences. If only 
he could sec a face or two to recollect. If only he could 
get some hint of nationality. . . . 

“Wireless message, sir.” 

Captain Salemson took the paper and swore as he read his 
order: 

“From Commander Gunboat Seventeen stop get on to your 


course immediately message ends." 

Captain Salemson shifted his helm and steamed away into 
the South, receiving as he went further instructions for his 
future guidance. He was to manufacture a flag, red with 
white bars, and hoist this at the fore if he met any of Number 
Seventeen s consorts, to show that he had been already dealt 
with. He was to report each half-hour the code word 
Commerce to show that he was accurately carrying out his 
instructions, and failing this he would be very promptly 


overhauled and sunk. ... . f . 

One small piece of grim consolation did the captain ol the 
Cryptic have as he was steaming savagely out of sight. Hurry¬ 
ing from west to cast, there came the Aquaria of the great 
rival British line. Her also he saw held up, even as he had 
been, and vividly could he picture the mortification of his 
old Conway mate, her skipper. Mr. Wilkins he said, 
“one blessing, ours isn't the only line in the soup, that s plain. 

' I don’t know how big his appetite is, but if that scathing pirate 
stays where he is till nightfall, he should snap up the Dutch¬ 
man as well, and then none of the companies can crow. 

Commander McTurk held up the Furst Moltkc about nme 
o'clock that night, and despite many threats of Imperial Mailed 
rtsts and telegrams, sent her also remorselessly at right angles 
to her proper course, in a direction five degrees east of south 

She carried instructions to repeat the code '™ rd ^“' at 
intervals of thirty minutes, so as not to interfereJtth the other 
code words Commerce and Canada which every half h 

came out of the ether ahead of her. , . , , „ 

With these great liners Commander McTurk had fclt no 
nervousness. He knew that the.r captains would be far too 
much concerned about their passengers to take any of the 
chances opened up by resistance. With cargo boats he could 
not be so certain “You see,” he pointed out to Cameron 
"our whole racket's three parts bluff and one part water, 
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and if a man's only got himself and a well-insured steamboat 
and a handful of old sailors to consider, it's quite possible 
he'd conclude to see our hand. I know I would under the 
circumstances. And you know it won’t do to shoot in earnest 
if he refuses to stop.” 

"No,” said Cameron. “That's the blame' exasperation of 
it. They're half mutinous forrard, now they find that they're 
pirates, as they say, and don't carry a full pirate’s ticket, 
That sea-lawyer Kidd wants them to seize the ship, I believe, 
and go in for the real thing.” 

Next afternoon they had their example of a resister. A 
rust-streaked tramp of some thousand tons climbed up over 
their horizon, and was duly hailed and bidden heavc-to. A 
watch of three hands were engaged in painting her boats. 
On the upper bridge a ragged sailorman sawed at the wheel, 
and a spruce little officer with a red porpedo beard sat on an 
aerated-water box at the bridge end, smoking a long cigar 
and playing an accordian. On the summons to stop he took 
no notice whatever. 

Followed the usual shot, and the gun-boat raced down to a 
hundred yards distance, and brought the tramp under her 
broadside battery. A voice through a megaphone repeated 
the summons to surrender, and offered sinking as an 
alternative. 


The fierce little officer put down his instrument, spoke 

sharply down his engine-room voice-tube, and conferred with 

his steersman. The tramp's pace slackened, and her head fell 

gradually off, sawing over the swells till it began to noint 
towards the gun-boat. F 

“Who the hell are you, anyway?” enquired the red-bearded 


t rt l YO V Vi11 hear J n duc time ' ,n the meanwhile you are 
to consider yourself captured.” 

“Oh, am I? What's that pink table-cloth you’ve got hung 

out ,; hcre ) ™ ,th thc whitc gate on it? Come out of those 
cardboard boxes and show yourselves. I want to see what 

kind of skunks you can be that think you’re bosses of the 
Western Ocean. By James! Don't you try to dictate to mc!” 
He seized the telegraph handle and jammed it down again 
with a vicious whirr to “full speed ahead ” 8 

The engineer on watch had had his warning through the 

ThT\\ttAe'nm d Pr ° mpl| y opened his throttle to the fullest 
The little officer snapped an order at his wheelsman whi^K 

apparently was not carried out with that quickness'he would 
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have liked, for he sent him trundling with a sharp clip under 
the jaw, took the wheel himself and ground it over hard-a- 
starboard as far as it would go. The old rust-streaked tramp 
came round like a yacht, and her bow headed straight for the 
gun-boat's side. Here at any rate was one skipper who was 
not afraid to ram. 

“Good man,” said McTurk, and ordered one of his own 
engines to go astern whilst the other turned ahead. His 
vessel twisted like an eel, escaped the collision, and raced 
ahead, and for a mile the tramp hung doggedly after her 
and then went back to her course. All through the little 
episode the three hands of the watch had continued to paint 
at her boats, as though little occurrences such as these were 
too common to give interest. 

“By Glory!” said Commander McTurk, “I’d give two dollars 
and a half to have that small red-bearded man under me for 
the next tough job I’m set to.'-’ 

Captain Cameron laughed. “You’d find him a dear 
bargain, sir, even at that price. Either you'd have to kill 
him before you’d been together a week, or he d kill you. He 
can only be one thing, and that’s skipper.” 

“Oh, you know him then?” 

“I should think I do. Kettle’s his name. Look: he shot 
off that ear-lobe for me. We were . . . Well, tell you that 
later. Look, sir, there's the Havre boat dead astern. She II 
have her six hundred passengers. She ll be our weight. ’ 

For a whole week Commander McTurk held up the traffic 
on the Western Ocean, and proved conclusively to the United 
States the value of fast cruisers in war-time as commerce 
destroyers—and incidentally, of course, proved exactly the 
same axiom to every other power on the globe which owned 

a ship and a fathom of seaboard. 

At the end of that week an oil engine woke into sudden 
noise and odour amongst certain bastard sisal plants on a 
Bahama islet, and McTurk, on Gun-boat 17, saw the explana¬ 
tory palms of Mr. Israel McMechie projected out to him 

across the hills and dales of ocean. ' 

France had sent a cruiser out to the scene of the outrages, 
the German Emperor ordered one squadron of battleships 
to be commissioned forthwith, and another squadron to be 
built- the United States sent what cruisers could be spared. 
Great Britain alone had sent no ships: she happened, as usual, 
to have part of her Atlantic squadron cruising about some¬ 
where or other near the spot where it was wanted. .Mr. 
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McMechie seemed to have special dread of the policy of Great 
Britain. 

The Cryptic, the Furst Moltke , the Aquaria , and other early 
captures had all made their way into port, and somehow it 
had leaked out that the whole thing was in some way or other 
a rather elaborate hoax, with a trifle of political flavouring 
thrown in. But that did not make some people any more 
amiable. The shipping companies, in particular, bawled for 
redress and vengeance. They had been forced into an undue 
expenditure of coal, provisions, interest, and wages, and the 
extra moneys they had earned from the liquor bills they 
quite forgot to mention. They cried loudly about the injury 
done to their passengers—which was hardly fair, seeing that 
the said passengers were provided with at least one'topic 
which would not wear out for a life-time. And they talked 
about the unprotected state of the great trade routes in case of 
sudden forays—which, of course, had always been common 
news to everybody. 

So with the exception of Germany, who wanted to erv a 
three-months* halt till her ships should be ready, the «reat 
powers interested quartered the seas with remarkable industry 
and Commander McTurk got his warning only just in time. 

Of course, the thing to be done was to shake the wizard’s 
wand, and change back the gun-boat, with its bristle of arma¬ 
ment and its flaring 17, into the trim Lufkihumma, with as 
little delay as might be. But here Western Ocean weather 
stepped in most unkindly. For three days it blew a solid 
gale, and the yacht, fine sea-boat though she was, was hard 
put to it to keep afloat. Furthermore, her coal was running 

Unship the heavy Krupp gun on the fore-deck they dare nof 
m that rage of sea, lest it should take charge and stave ?n the 

thev S, th lnd h^ Cr , C K Cd UP h ' sh aS il was * il ™adc her roll tiH 
thf'mc f 1 ° USh . the r y i<1S i S would So overboard. They rid 
^ t V H S P‘ CCCmeal of the armoured tops, the two signal 
k m’ thc ^ Maxims > th ^ quaker broadside guns and the?r 
shields, and once the rounded wood and canvas sides of the 

conning-tower were cut adrift, there stood firmly in m d^deck 
as formerly, a very comfortable chart-house B.?t th. «♦ * 

lg gun still poked a lengthy wooden chase out of its armoured 

?he 0d m a a s " trucks 130 " ° f ^ Wire,CSS tC,egra ^ sa "* between 
Now, on yachts, a wireless telegraohic install*#.'™ . 
and on the other hand it would be widely known that Gunboat 
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17 (which was about the same size as the Lufkihumma) had 
one. But Commander McTurk decided to keep in wireless 
telegraphic touch with his base till the last suspicious touch 
was wiped away, and this cou(d not be whilst the weather 
lasted. For, most damning of all touches, they carried along 
the paint with them—the paint that could not be repainted to 
an honest colour till something approaching a flat calm, or a 
harbour, gave a chance to rig stages over the side. 

It was at this point, whilst the gale was still making hard 
Western Ocean weather, that H.B.M.S. Panther blew into 
sight; promptly saw Number 17; and bore down upon her 

under close-reefed topsails and steam. 

The signal “Heave-to: I want to speak to you, blew out 
from her lee rigging, and she called noisy attention to it 


with a blank cartridge. , . _ 

The other vessel, which had been riding head to sea, 

acknowledged the summons by rounding away before the 
*alc, steaming into the seas at the top of her pace, and tiring 
Cp another boiler on her few remaining tons of coal. Com¬ 
mander McTurk pulled down his wig till it almost reached his 
nose, and bit his thumbs in fury at fate. Being disgraced in 
the United States he could stand: he had been working for the 
United States’ good. Being swamped or sunk at sea well 
that was a sailor's legitimate end. But being caught by 
lubberly old-fashioned Panther , and being patronised (as he 
was sure he would be) as a failure by her officers was more 
than he could stomach under any considerations. And so 
he was prepared to do rather more than possible in making 


a °The gale, as has been said, was heavy for the yacht, huh to 
all appearances, it was just the Panther 's weather Her plump 
bows lifted her over the seas like a duck, and her canvas 

steadied her so that she rode like a swing. 

She was an ancient corvette, three-masted, barque rigged, 
wifh ten kn°* of auxUiary s.eam, and had one degree more 
fighting value than a well-found Chinese junk. But sne 
had a fine assortment of obsolete muzzle-loauing guns, 

after she had hoisted her second signal of Heave ^? . h 
the consequences,” she started hurling round shot with these 
and making remarkably good practice considering the weather 

Commander McTurk’s fighting blood go on the bo I. and 
if the after gun had not been the quakcr it is P obable tha 
the Western Ocean would have seen that afternoon » y 
deadly duel. But luckily the real gun was so mounted that 
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it would only fire a few points on either bow, and although 
McTurk and Kidd (both separately) cursed the after-deck 
weapon with every hard word they knew, it was a stolid 
wooden thing, and did not mind. So the windy afternoon 
wore on, whilst both vessels just held their places; and then 
night fell. 

With darkness, Cameron brought word about the coal. 

“I've got my memory on it,” said Commander McTurk ; and 
half an hour later put up his helm and bore away with the sea 
abeam at right angles to his former course. The Panther 
was out of sight, and the Panther with her crew at quarters 
blew on before the wind, and so passes out of this tale. The 
Panther possessed nothing so modern as a searchlight, and 

on the morrow', more maritimo, her crew made lurid comment 
on this fact. 


It was a fortnight after this that the S.Y. Lufkihumma , 
out of coal, but trim and debonair as shining brass and 
polished teak could make her, worked in under sail to Castle 
Harbour in the Bermudas for bunkers and mail. She had 
been having a most enjoyable cruise in some vague seas 
round the Bahamas or the West Indies. Her people’s accounts 
varied—but then yachtmcn’s navigation is notoriously weak, 
so no one in St. George’s paid much heed to discrepancies’ 
She had not been troubled by the Western Ocean pirate 
because she was too small, or too far south, or, probably 
because there was no pirate. Whose leg was being pulled'* 
Oh the pirate was genuine, was he? Well, certainly the 
Lufkihumma had not been seized. 


T Tcx? aS l u C C 1 Xt J re ? leIy taU Commander John Kelly McTurk 
U.S.N . who did the talking, and no one ever took him very 

rid’nf l y ph | A fC OW '°! ficer in the same ^rvice. who was getting 
rid of a Philippine malaria in the St. George Hotel, laughingly 

guaranteed this. And if Commander McTurk w-as a trifle 

absent-minded in some of his answers, and openly said it 

hC WaS , S ° dcadly anxious to Set his mail, the 
probable reason was (as the other officer explained with a wink) 

lhat T h ^ WaS ’ aS USUa ’ after somc g,rl or othcr > and wanted to 

SC h ‘Va 6 u C ° aSt ,, Wa ? clear of thc tr oublesomc one, three back 
who had been his best girl eighteen months ago. His fellow- 

officer discoursed most wittily in the hotel'verandah on Wiggy 

fWim^hp R weakness m this direction, and the naval officers 
from the British ships on thc station told lies to prove that they 
had more curious men in their own Service. y 
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There was a remarkable absence of news from McMechie. 
Mr. McMechie, with racial caution, was singularly anxious 
not to commit himself, and so, as the simplest way of doing 
this, had refrained from writing a solitary line. There was, 
however, a long and chatty letter from Miss Bridget McTurk, 
which unfortunately has only reached me in a very expurgated 
form. 

The first three pages, for a wager, referred to some unfor¬ 
tunate love affair. Anyway they are missing. I quote from 
the top of page four: 


“ So you way thank we far clearing you out of that entangle¬ 
ment, at any rate. This seems all our news that concerns 

you , and so I sign myself as usual, 

“ Your ajfec. Sister, Bridget McTurk. 

“P.S. Your Scotch friend, Mr. I. McMechie—by the way, 
he comes from Judcea, and not even Paisley, certainly not 
Glasgow—Mr. McMechie has, they say, made a million on 
Wall Strc'et over the late scare. He had the pluck to know 
that the whole thing was ridiculous, and sold when stocks 
flopped (as they did, let me tell you, J.K.) and then bought in 
again when they touched the floor. Result £1,000,000. So 

much for a Hebrew's faith in U.S. 

“PS No. 2. More about McMechie. He has bought a 

ship-yard, and had secuYed the orders that the Navy Board have 
given out for three new cruisers, which they ordered owing to 
the late scare. He seems a useful man for you to know. Am 
writing to him this mail to bring your name before him. 

“PS Many thanks for that bottle of patent medicine which 
you say you saw favourably mentioned in an advertisement. 
I have found it most warming. Please sena another. Largei 


if they make them. • • #. 

“I open again to say that idiot of a woman SalheHamilton 

has just called. She has got some idea in her head that you 

were somehow or the other mixed up in this pirate business. I 

showed her the above-mentioned bottle, - with the wrapper, 

pointing out it was mailed by you from New York f ,en , f 
pirate was doing brisk business in mid-Atlantic. That about 
looked her goose. I don, ready know. J.K how you could 
have dangled after such a silly woman as Salhe. But my. 
she did get mad when I said so." 


Commander McTurk's red face with its thousand tiny 
wrinkles twitched as he read. Bridget was really too exas- 
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perating at times. But Bridget often let solid information 
leak out in her postscripts. 

“Now, I suppose,” said Commander McTurk to himself, 
“that McMechie thinks he's made a catspaw of me; but to 
my idea the boot's on the other foot. The States wanted 
those cruisers: I've seen to it that we've got 'em. The means 
don't matter.” 


THE TOW 


The night was very hot and very still, with a steep swell run¬ 
ning up from the north-cast after days of windless calm. The 
sea burnt in flames like summer lightning, and the hot black 
sky blinked and blazed like the phosphorescence. When 
the steamer slid her nose down into a valley, the propeller 
raced noisily, and the poop-deck showed bright against a 
Catherine-wheel of tire. 

In the chart-house the captain lay on the outside of his 
bed in shirt and cap and cotton trousers. His rubber thigh- 
boots and a leather-bound oil-skin lay handy in a heap on the 

floor. He was sleeping most industriously, anticipating what 
was to follow. 

On the upper bridge the second mate and a Norwegian 

quartermaster pinned the Paraguay steadily to her course. 

They were briskly alert, both of them, and every half-bell the 

officer stamped down the leaded steps of the ladder and 

glowered at the aneroid in the head of the companion-way. 

Each time, as he came back, the second mate swore to himself 
softly and pungently. su ' 

On the forecastle head the remaining member of the 
steamers visible complement glided silently to and fro 
swinging his eyes mechanically through one unvarying quad- 

me and ^ U P his each half-hourfor 

the melancholy minor chant of “All's well” after the bell had 

clanged out Us notion of the time. There were noises like 

he squeaking of new shoes which might have made one think 

that other people were about on the prowl. But these came 

ffi° e n V Para * u “y he [ se,f - She was old, and the scend of 
the seas ran high and the wrenching made her rivets ache 
and cry out querulously. 

Seven bells had just gone—half-past eleven-and the 
second mate was thinking that in another thirty-five minutes 
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he would be snoring in his bunk, cyclone or no cyclone. His 
spell of responsibility was drawing to an end, and he was 
feeling a freer man. He was doing his usual pendulum walk 
along, the bridge, an up-hill and down-dale walk as the steamer 
lolled over the swells, when of a sudden he brought up short 
opposite the binnacle, and swung smartly round on his heels. 
Like most sailors he had the indefinable faculty of seeing out 
of the back of his head, and it seemed to him then that a light 
had sprung up from the sea far away in the black distance. 
The yellow glow from the binnacle dazzled him. He walked 
to the bridge end and thrust his chin over the canvas dodger, 
and peered into the night from there. The lightning nickered 
above, the little flames of the phosphorescence burnt beneath, 
but there was nothing else. 

Presently he turned and hailed: “Fo’c’s’le there! Did you 
see anything broad abeam to loo’rd about a minute since?” 

The reply came in a sleepy monotone: ” No; seen nothing, sir.” 

“H’m,” grumbled the second mate to himself; “must have 
been a star shooting.” But still he kept on staring over the 
top of the dodger, and presently he whistled aloud, and said: 
“By God! What’s that, now?” 

The lightning was out for the moment, the abyss of darkness 
before him was being split by a curving thread of yellow 
flame, which slid slowly up and came to a brilliant head, 
and then broke into a constellation of tiny stars. 

The second mate’s action was prompt. He clapped a 
whistle between his teeth and blew till a deck-hand came 
tumbling up dut of the corner where he had been dozing; 
gave his orders; and in thirty seconds saw them,executed. 

With a fizz and a woosh and a roar, the Paraguay's answ ering 

rocket spirted up into the heavens. % . 

As though it had been expected, another rocket slid skyward 
in the distance, and then another, and then others. And to 
take away the last atom of doubt as to what was the matter, 
news was given to the second mate of another sort. The 
Paraguay was brigantine rigged, and giving the deck-hand a 
night-glass, the officer of the watch had sent him to the tore 
top-gallant yard to see if he could make out anything from there. 

The hail came down promptly: “Three red lights, one 
above the other, broad on the starboard beam.” And then: 
“Ah, the lightning’s showing her now. A big fine screw 
boat, sir, about five miles off, rolling in the trough with no 
way on. She’s painted black, and I'd call her six thousand 
tons. Seems to me like one of the Spanish Main Line boats. 
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The second mate had got his bearings already. “Eight 
poiiits starboard, he said, and whilst the quartermaster was 
repeating the order and sawing over the spokes of the steam- 
wheel, he was running down the ladder as fast as the rails 
could slip through his hands. 

The captain's eyes opened with a snap as the second mate 
swung into the deck-house. 

“ Wind come away already?” he asked, sitting up and putting 
his arms into a jacket. 

“ Not yet, sir, though it may be down on us any minute 
But there's a big steamer disabled and showing rockets and 
distress-lights about five miles otV to the norrad ” 

“Well?” 


“I headed f°r her, and then came down and told you. 
bnc II be wanting a pluck in somewhere. I'm thinking.” 

“Oh, my Lord,” said the captain, “has the chance come 
for me at last after twenty years of waiting? Am I going to 
get a good fat tow and bilk the workhouse after all 9 Don't 
tell me she’s some cheap old tramp, Llewcllen.” 

1 r C u l o ma H a,oft ’ sir ’ and hc said he thought she was 
one of the Spanish Main boats.” 

7he captain ran on to the upper bridge. “Spanish Main 

S-hpjr T ' epcatcd - ; Lct ’ s scc * "hat’s the date? Ah! 
Their Tampico would be due about here just now. She'd 

*L a .? pe J ie on board . a nd eighty passengers, 1 guess, besides 
mads and cargo. If she’s lying here disabled with this weaker 
coming on it would mean a thousand pounds out of the sal vice 

_ # m J; lf ! pu l Icd hcr ,n saf e somewhere, and a purse of at 
least five hundred from the passengers after the scare h k 

Tampico herself, and no other VauehWs hlr * d 

ucKet about that running-down business. I guess he’s V. 
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The hail came back from a shadowy form on the other 
steamer’s bridge: “Glad to see you, Captain. What's your 
steamer?” 

“The Paraguay —tramping. Do you want any help? 
You seem to have a lot of passengers aboard there.” 

“I’ve broken my shaft. For how much will you give me a 
tow into Port Royal, Jamaica?” 

“Is that Captain Vaughan that’s speaking?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I’m Captain Owen Morgan, and I fancy it's no use 
us two haggling here. If we did hit on a price it could be 
upset afterwards. You pass me your rope. Captain, and we 11 
let the courts settle up the bill between us when the time comes. 
Better put some hurry in it; the wind may come away any 
minute now.” 

“Very well,” said the master of the Tampico, and gave 


his orders. 

On the instant three port-fires blazed out, pouring molten 
drops on to the black water beneath them, turning the faces 
of the men who held them, and ot the frightened passengers 
who clustered at the rail, white and ghastly beyond belief. 
Captain Morgan looked on and chuckled. He was going Jo 
risk his life and his ship, and those passengers would payyhim 
liberally for doing it. The worse their scare the more generous 
would be their offering, and the master of* the Ifarqfttay 
prayed that the gale which was to come might be the worst 
they could possibly live through. He was a poor man, this 
Captain Owen Morgan, with debts and a family dragging on 
him, and such a chance had never come to him before, and 
might reasonably be expected never to come again, lo an 
merchant skippers the height of fortune is a good fat tow and 
plenty of coal, but most of them die before it arrives. And 
here was £200,000 rolling helpless in the trough, and ready 

to yield up its lawful eight for salvage. 

The Tampico's port life-boat hung outboard in davits ready 
manned by a crew in uncouth cork jackets. As the blucfires 
blazed out, the tackles screamed through the blocks She h 
the water with a great kissing splash, unhooked on the instar, 
and was spurned away as the steamer’s black side_ heave P 

thirty feet on the swell. The oars straddled out bke the *egs 
of some crawling insect, beating the water one after the other 
but by degrees they fell into time, and the boat wormed 
way over the rolling seas. She carried a two-inch rope ma e 
fast to the ring-bolt in her stem, and on the Tampico s lore- 
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castle-head a couple of deck-hands paid out the rope from a 

coil as the boat dragged it towards the other steamer. 

The rope was passed on board the Paraguay and brought to 

the after-winch, and the life-boat hurried back as fast as a 

frightened crew could scurry her. A ridge of fire had grown 

across the distant sea, and it was driving down on the steamers 

with the pace of a bullet. The Paraguay's winch bucked till 

the deck swung beneath it, and the great wire hawser that 

snaked oft the Tampico's fore-deck bit a string of sparks from 
the fair-leads. 


The cyclone was upon them before the winch had heaved the 
wire rope through the tafirail, and it opened with a squall of 
hail which beat on the working men like musketry. The 
winch ran on, but the hauling-rope slipped over the drum. 

hC men who .werc handing in the slack were driven 
on their work by missiles large as pigeons’ eegs. The hail 

fo^lnwpH a n d CS K than thirty scconds - A blast of wind 
followed, solid as the end of a house, and the two steamers 

were driven before it, lifting like empty bidders The 

amptcos life-boat went as an advance guard. A lightning 

flash showed her with oars blown away and crew fookinc 

dazed and helpless. She was scudding from crest to crest 

of ; h h : 

F “ r ~ ~ 

the bridge P ten " nch Coir ' and word Passed to 

Time enough, too," said Morgan. “We've run it 
and rang on his engines first to half ” ,i r close, 
to “full ahead." f ’ and lhen - after a minute. 

and th C en P oofo e ve^he ,a ste^, d T ""t* "’ Cm ,wi “ -ore, 

^ 

plates in two handfuls of seconds^ h ° the,r primitive 

the XT'ofThe" wavcfbodiWaw' The wind Packed 

foaming yeast. Even this could' thcm into 
-full of scurrying’ 
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nettles. To run before the cyclone was another name for 
hari-kari. So Captain Morgan took his steamer in a large 
and wallowing circle till the wind hit her squarely on the bows, 
and the Tampico , like a wet black bottle followed after, tugging 
viciously at her tail. In the process she tried very hard to turn 
her keel uppermost several times, and rarely showed more of 
herself than a couple of masts and a funnel and the weather- 
dodger of the bridge bristling through the spray. And when 
at last she flung herself clear with a four-foot list to starboard, 
the foretopmast had gone with all the yards, and the starboard 
bulwark of the lower fore-deck had ceased to exist. Captain 
Morgan spat the water out of his mouth and thought compla¬ 
cently of what the Tampico's passengers would subscribe on 
the strength of it. 

The second mate came up and bawled in his car: “It's playing 
old boots with the rotten beast. The bollards arc drawing as if 
they were steeped in putty, and the after-winch is clean adrift. 
That hawser is having it all its own way. There's no give in wire.” 

“Then back it with more hemp,” the captain shouted. 
“Rouse out that new coil of five-inch, pass jt double round 
either side of the fiddley, slap over the bridge-deck, and make 
fast round the coaming of the fore-hatch. Then bend that on. 

That'll relieve her.” . 

Llewellen went about his work, and the captain steeredThe 
steamer against the charging seas. With the engines grinding 
at full speed he calculated she was making about five knots of 
sternway. Down the line of the cyclone was a string of keys 
some twenty miles ofT which she could not by any possibility 
avoid if the wind took her there with the Tampico in her train. 
Alone she could keep clear; could remain about stationary, 
but Morgan had no in'ention of casting off his tow. Only 
he would have liked amazingly that the passengers behind 
him should know about those keys, though he was sure that 
Captain Vaughan would make no remarks on the subject. 
When he thought of this, he felt that he was being defrauded 


of many sovereigns sterling. „ _ . 

The Paraguay took it into her head to fall off to port, an 
even the helm hard a-starboard could scarcely be pcrsuadcu 
to look up to it again. In this position she picked up anotner 
sea, which did its best to clear the upper bridge, and Ictt tne 
lower fore-deck scoured to the bare iron. The port bu 'wanes 
were gone, the cargo derricks had vanished, and the tar P a - u ‘‘" 
were ripped most tidily away from the hatch. The list chang 
over from starboard to port, and increased by a foot- 
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Llesvcllen splashed his way up on to the bridge again and 
reported: “There’s another of those damned bollards drawn, 
and the tow-rope's over the port quarter. That’s what's 
pulling her round. It's whipped two men overboard and broke 
the mate's arm. The rest of us say it's time we cast the other 
steamer off. They'll never know—if they do get in anywhere 
to report. They'll think the rope parted of itself.’’ 

Said Morgan: “Now look here. This is the one chance of 
my life, and I shall never get another. Look down there at 
that fore-hatch! The tarpaulin's gone already. If she was 
in the trough, and the seas got a good lick at her, she’d founder 
inside four minutes. Now you tumble aft, sonny, and get 
to work. You take it from me, we're either going to pluck 

that boat into Port Royal, or stay here and go to the devil 
with her.’’ 


Day broke, and the captain did a sum in his head. The line 
of keys, he reckoned, was only seven miles off, and the hurricane 
was blowing hard as ever. Moreover, it showed no signs of 
easing. It was to be a case of touch and go with them and 
the betting was on “go." He wished vastly that the Tampico's 
passengers could know this with clearness, so that they might 

* “ e b CSt °PP° rtunit y of making pecuniary vows suitable to 
the danger—always supposing that the chance was to be offered 
them for handing the hat round during this present cycle. 

It would be all settled one way or another within an hour 
and a half, and Morgan was glad. In actual hours the time 
.Lrl ■ be 5 n I labouring on the Paraguay's upper bridge was 
of inf ^. U , W f s half a l»fe-span. The unspeakable fury 
hn.icp f* lnd , ha ^ bcat thc man till he was one continuous 

tha was°nnr d l ° f00t - had n0t a in his body 

hat was not wrung. The licking fingers of the cyclone had 

1 ™*** ,ght cotton clothes off him rag by rag till he 
straddled there on the wheel-gratings mother-naked 

andfheVrrTn 6 r r °" er surgcd down from the north-east 
bows fell om ? Tam P' co «tcrn did her work. The Paraguay' s 

Dhick of .he , P ° m,S ‘° P0rt at ,hc cri,ical sec ond to the 

wise on the fianlT^h 31 ! grCa ' hi " ° f wa,er hil her slant- 

ss HS" a --S"- s good: 

sS s 

top of the fiddley as S°^b^ a S 5SI*an , 3[e fr0m ' he 
The second mate swung himself up on to the bridge again 
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with blood trickling from a great cut on his ctfeek. “Captain,” 
he shouted, “it’s murdering the lot of us to go on. There’s 
another hand over the side with that last wave and we could 
do nothing for him, poor wretch!” 

“It’s hold on all yet, my son,” Morgan bawled back, “and 
in five minutes you’ll be thanking me. Old Nick’s been 
blowing too hard to last. He’ll be out of wind in a little, 
you’ll see. Now tumble aft again and watch that tow-rope 
doesn't part.” , 

One more furious squall drove down, which lifted great 
masses of the seas bodily into the air, and almost beat the 
captain from his perch; and then there was a lull. And then, 
before they had spit the last deluge from their lips, the wind 
was gone. The sea ran to a perilous height, but there was 
hardly a breath to freckle it. The cyclone had passed away 
astern to work its evil in another place. They were free of their 
awful danger almost as suddenly as it had swooped down upon 
them. 

Captain Morgan surrendered the wheel and took clothes 
and his sextant. Fifteen minutes later he had given a course 
to the quartermaster, and was looking complacently, first 
at his own battered tramp, and then at the knots of white¬ 
faced passengers who were staring at her from the liner’s 
bridge-deck. “But,” he said to Llewcllen, who was at his 
elbow, “I must contrive to have a talk to those beauties 
before we have the stink of the Kingston sewers coming in 
through the cabin windows.” 

It was probably from this motive that the Paraguay came 
to a halt next day, so that the engineer might execute some 
repairs to her machinery. As the stay promised to occupy 
some six or seven hours. Captain Morgan saw fit to occupy 
the time with a polite call. He was rowed over to the Tampico , 
by three prodigiously unclean sailor-men, in his only remaining 
boat, and was received on board with tears and cheers and 
every kind of honour. The tiffin bell had just rung, and he 
went below and sat at Vaughan’s right near the end of the 
middle table. Ice tinkled in the champagne-glasses,-and the 
liner’s skipper, spruce and aggressive, dryly proposed a toast. 

It was drunk with the wildest enthusiasm, and the bearded 
shabby man rose to respond. 

He was no orator, but it was the supreme moment ot nfs 
life, and he rose to it. He had fought for money, risked his 
life and his ship for money, and now he wanted to make 
sure of his pay. He guessed that Vaughan had tried to 
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belittle the danger for the sake of the passengers’ nerves. 
For these visionary fibres he cared not one jot, but he cared 
a deal for a slatternly wife and some unkempt children in a 
grimy Welsh seaport town, and for them he lifted up his voice. 
He did not brag about himself; he spoke only of the Tampico's 
danger; and that was a theme on which a man could use up 
all his lurid adjectives. He was not long on his legs, but he 
made those passengers white with the knowledge of how 
bitterly Death had fought to grapple them; and the polite 
man in the smart gold lace next him simmered with unspoken 
profanity as he listened. It was all true, baldly true, but the 
etiquette of shipmasters demands that narrow shaves like 
these shall never be published. Actual disasters make ordinary 
passengers quite nervous enough. 

He said his say with clumsy eloquence, and went back to 
his battered wreck of a steamer and stood watch and watch 
with the second mate all the way across the Caribbean Sea 
It took the Paraguay eight days before she rounded the point 
where ruined Port Royal stands, and got amongst the odours 
ot the harbour; and during this time the smoke from her 
urnaccs gullied out of the fiddlcy-top and rolled in greasy 
layers upon the after deck. But when the white streets of 
Kingston opened out below the tropical greenery and the 

StC K uu, W, r S ' haWSer was cast oiT ' and thc anchors sent up 
a bubble from Port Royal mud, then Captain Owen Morgan 

m humble bravery of attire, reboarded the Tampico for the 
second time. 


There was a lot of speech-making, and then a presentation 
First came a long address with a' wondrous tag of signatures 

And'then’.h ’ 6 wortt ;> , ' s ‘‘ l PP er cared as much as most men <to' 
And then there was handed him “a more substantial testimoni il 

of our esteem” ln the form of £700 British currency One 
was very much more to his taste. * >. ch 

It was two years before he fingered thc £1 200 which the 
courts awarded as his share of the Tampico's salvage but he 
made the most of it all, and Kirs. Morgan now wea^s black 

1? 2ft ssawssi resns 

Being in his confidence, I can state th-it \x 
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before long. They coopered up the Paraguay again, clapped 
a new funnel in her, sent up an ugly stump foretopmast nine 
feet long, and gave her a most gorgeous coat of paint. The 
British Board of Trade surveyor would not, however, pass her 
in spite of all this outlay. He drank the owner's excellent 
champagne, several bottles of it, and still he shook his head. 
He was a most unreasonable man. And consequently the 
Paraguay runs now under a Norwegian charter, and makes a 
most alarming noise of herself when she happens to be in a 
sea-way. Captain Owen Morgan is a most efficient nurse— 
but—I fear he will drown one of these days. But perhaps 
this is only a just fate for a sour, grimy, sordid fellow who saved 
a liner-load of people just because he wanted to make money. 
Another man with higher motives would have thought more 
of his own crew, and have let the tow-rope carry away—by 
accident. 


THE RACE 

“The fact is,’’ said Mr. Gedge, the shipowner, with cheerful 
brutality, “this new skipper is young enough to be the son 
of either of you two, and I’m quite sure it’s time I had new 
blood in the line.’’ 

“Yes, sir,” said Captain Cray, breathing a prayer that he 
was to be the one to be retained. 

“Certainly, sir,” said Captain Shaw, wiping the cold 
perspiration from his face. 

“Now you’ve both been very good servants to me, and so 
I don't want to have the fun of sacking cither of you, so 
perhaps one of you will give way and resign. Come, Cray, 
you’re a man of property, aren't you?” 

“For God’s sake, Mr. Gedge, don’t joke about it. You 
know what this means to me.” He looked pitifully across 

at Shaw. * . . . 

That elderly mariner shook his head. “My missis ana 
kids will have to go to the workhouse a week after I’m sacke - 
We’ve had illness all along, and could save nothing. And 
then there are eight kids. I’m not grumbling, but there 
are eight—boys all of them. And she says there is another 
due for Christmas. I’m sure I’ve sailed the Clarence for 
you with as good economy and profits as any skipper could 
have done. She’s not a steamboat everybody would fancy 
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either when there is a breeze on. I tell you, one of these 
days, when there's a bad run of sea, she’ll go down under 
somebody in a hurry. It docs seem hard to be sacked from 
her, Mr. Gedge. You might let me see her out to the end 
of her time.” 

Gedge shrugged his shoulders and waved a hand. “Can’t 
be done, my good fellows. One of you's got to clear out, 
and there's no getting over it. But I'll make you a sporting 
offer. The boats are both under the coal drops in Alexandra 
Dock getting loaded. You can have them into the river by 
next tide. You can both of you clear Tyne pierheads neck 
and neck, and you're both consigned to London. Now the 
man that gets there first, and into dock, and tied up, keeps 
his job, and if that isn't a Christmas box to his liking, 1 don’t 
know what he would choose. Does it strike you that you 
ought to be in London river on Christmas morning? Come, 
don t look so glum about it, both of you. I’m not restricting 
you to coal expenditure, this trip. You may burn as much 
as you please, and get as much out of them as you can.’’ 

Here was the offer then, and as Mr. Gedge, the owner, 
was uutocratic, the two elderly shipmasters had no appeal 
in the matter. It was of no use attempting to work upon 
Mr. Gedgc's gratitude for past services, or appeal to his 
better feelings generally. As he was quite ready to own, 
freely and openly, he was not burdened with such encum¬ 
brances. He did not run steamboats for sentiment, but 
purely and entirely for the purposes of business. So the two 
went out of the office heavy-footed and sad at heart, each 
feeling that if he could not contrive to hustle his old friend 
into ruin within the next week, he would have to bear up 
for a certain most undesirable refuge himself, with a wife 
and children in his company. 

With heavy jocularity Captain Shaw began to hum Christmas 
Day in the Workhouse to a doleful ditty of his own. 

'‘Shut up, you fat-headed fool,” said Cray. 

It s a poor heart that never rejoices,’’ said Shaw. “ I’d 

you°the?e ”°° n 8 ° l ° ^ HouSC mysc,f ’ old tin-tacks, as send 


Damn you, stop it. But I say, hinny, is there no way 
of keeping to windward of it? Curse that cheeky-faced 
young Gedge. His father, the canny man, would never have 
served us this trick. I’d not be delicate-fingered, if I could 
see a way of getting even with him.” 

“He's the owner,” sighed Shaw, as if that fact excused 
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everything. “You win. Your boat can do half a knot 
better than my Clarence, if you push her.” 

“Yes, but who’s going to do the pushing? Gedge fired 
my old chief that I've had this last ten years, and last trip 
I had to ship a young spark that’s just out of the shops and 
never saw a tender marine engine in his life. Give him brand 
new triple expansions with all the latest contraptions, and 
I dare say he'd run them all right. But he’s no idea of nprsing 
engines like one has to do in our trade. He’d have the whole 
engine-room crumpling up about his ears if he tried pushing 
her at all. Besides, there’s my boilers. Who’s going to 
guarantee that they’d stand an extra three ton of coal a day? 
Seven’s what we burn. With ten, to my mind, we’d have 
the steam breaking loose, and all hands in the stokehold 
cooked like so many puddings.” 

Captain Shaw brightened a little at this tale of misfortune. 
After all, self-preservation docs come first. But at that 
moment his attention was drawn away to another matter. 
A smart young man walked sharply up from behind them, 
faced half round, and touched his hat to the pair ot them. 
“Good afternoon. Captain Shaw. ’Afternoon, Captain Cray.” 

The greeting was returned uncivilly. In fact, one might 
say that they snarled at him. Here before them stood the 
fortunate creature, who, purely on the ground of youth, 
was next voyage to supplant one of them on the bridge of one 
of Mr. Gedge’s steam colliers. 

The young man, however, was not to be turned away. 
He laughed, and asked them to adjourn with him tor a glass 
of beer; and having some dim foreboding that after all it was 
well to be on good terms with the rising star, they somewhat 
ungraciously consented. 

“Here’s your health. Captain Crowther,” said Cray. 
“ Long may you keep out of collision.” 

“Here’s your' health, hinny,” sard Shaw. “ Long may 
you keep out of the workhouse. It seems to me that’s the 
place old sailors have got to bear up for nowadays.” 

“I don’t see what the workhouse has got to do with cither 
of you,” said Crowther cheerfully. 

They looked at him with dull eyes. “Young Mr. Gedge 
says one of us have got to make room for you,” said Shaw. 

Captain Crowther commented on the behaviour of Mr. 
Gedge with fluency and point. “Gedge roped me in under 
false pretences. He said if I’d handle a collier for him for 
a month or two, he’d give me one of his deep-water tramps. 
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Now he has only two deep-water tramps, and it has come 
to my knowledge that he has promised them already to men 
who've invested a good lump of money in them. So it seems 
he thinks he's caught me to be just a coasting skipper for 
him.” 

"Let me tell you,” said Captain Cray with ruffled dignity, 
‘‘that coasting skippers are as good sailors as you’ll find 
between here and the hot place.” 

“Quite agree with you, only it’s not the game for me. I 
don't want to be just two days between ports, watch her 
while she loads up, and then bustle back again. I want 
to go about, and smell blue water, and see the world a bit. 
I’m sure you both did the same, gentlemen, before you married 
and settled down?" 

There was an affirmative sigh from each of the elders. v 

“Well, I have had an offer of a tramp in Liverpool hanging 
on for a day or two, and just an hour ago .1 had it clinched 
by telegraph. She’s owned by a good firm, and I shouldn’t 
wonder but what it turns out to be a nailing good thing. 
So I’m provided for anyway. The question is about you 
two and Gedgc. I should pin Gcdge, both of you, if I were 

in your shoes. How long have you been in the service of 
this measly firm?" 

“Twenty-six years," said Cray, counting his time and his 
father’s. 


“Twenty-seven for me.” 

“And at what serqw?” 

“Ten pound a month for each of us. We never liked 
to push for a newer scale of wage. We waited for him to 

° tte L ^ nCV ? did ’ ° ld Mr ' Gcd se promised.to raise 

US '“ w l n he d,Cd> and th,s son ncver secme d to remember " 
Well, you vc earned the firm enough anyway, and it’s 
high time they provided you with a pension " 

“Hang your pension/’ said Cray violently. “I’m aS well 

navU°c ”° r “ S y ° U arC ’ and 3 dashed si8ht able «o 

“Same here,” said Captain Shaw. 

for'^°a U id W Crav Wit “A y |?w h , inny > ,h ^’ re asked 

- I ° ay * T k A11 WC Nvant iS to be on at our jobs ~ 
1 am s me I beg pardon, gentlemen,” said Crowther 
somewhat abashed. “I only meant to try and do you a good 
turn—and that skunk Gedge a bad one. Indeed I had a 

But n e p h 1 my m,nd t0 , keep things runnin S on as they were 
But perhaps you wouldn’t care to hear it? Perhaps you 
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think it an impertinence of me to interfere in the matter 
further?” 

“We beg your pardon. Captain,” said Cray humbly, “but 
it you can help, it will be a charity. If it isn't you that turns 
us out, it will be some other chap. The fashion to-day is 
all for young officers, and although Captain Shaw and I 
are as clear-sighted, and capable, and hard as ever we were, 
and have all the experience, we’re old, and we've got to go.” 

Crowther looked round to make sure that no one else was 
in earshot, and then leaned forward and whispered. A 
pretty enough plot he made of it, but the two old sailormen 
looked at one another with doubtful eyes as they listened. 
Loyalty to their owner was an early article of their simple creed, 
whatever treatment that owner might deal out in return. They 
did not jump at Captain Crowther's proposal by any means. 

But Crowther was a young and pushing man, with a high 
opinion of his own cleverness, and once he had made off of 
a scheme, he intended to see it accepted. He pushed it home 
with scornful argument. What did they owe to Gedge? 
Hadn't he got any amount of splendid service from them, 
and merely sweated them in wages as a return? And there 
was the workhouse. Did they want to go to that abode 
of horror? With their wives and bairns? 1 

“By the Lord!” said Crowther, “I'm sick of you chaps. 
You deserve to starve, if you will hold with these obsolete 
notions, and you won't lift a finger to help yourselves—or 
what’s more to the point, won’t let me lift a finger. I don't 
know whether it’s occurred to you but I’m the man that’s 
to take all the risk. You two are asked to do nothing.” 

They had not looked at it in that way. They were slow- 
witted men, but the awful horror of the workhouse, and the 
nearness of it, worked them up to unwonted heights, and by 
degrees the points of Captain Crowther’s scheme soaked 
into their systems. That young man did not overdo it. He 
got them slowly and reluctantly to give their adherence, and 
then took himself off. He said he had many things to arrange 
before tide time. “But make no error about it. I II be there. 
I’ll chuck him aboard the Hope when she pulls out of dock, 
and my tip to you, Captain Cray, is don’t be in too big a 
hurry to investigate.” 

“Shall be too busy,” said Cray. “I’m my own pilot 
down the river, and being a careful man I’ve no time to 
investigate nothing till I'm well clear of the pierheads, and 
course set.” ^ 


“That's all right then,” said Crowthcr, “and as 1 can see 
Captain Shaw understands his part of the job also. I'll just 
leave you to it.” 

It was some half-dozen hours later than this that the two 
colliers Hope and Clarence were trimmed down to their 
marks under the coal drops in Alexandra Dock, and casting 
off from thence, began with much clattering of winches and 
straining of wires to warp across the scummy water of the 
dock entrance. The news of the match between them had 
spread, and a feeble crowd collected under the lamplight 
on the dockland, as they worked through the lock, and 
wondered what sort of a dray-horse rape such ugly, elderly 
water-pushers would make of it. But superior to such 
criticism the two grimy vessels pushed out into the dirty, 
swirling river beyond, the Hope leading, the Clarence close 
on her counter. 

From out ot the gleaming dusk of the river a boat was 
sculled up vigorously, and run alongside of the Hope. A 
rope's end trailed overboard near her foreriggfng that the 
boat's sculler went for almost as if he expected it to be there, 
and then drawing his scull in-board out of the stern notch! 
he ran forward over the thwarts, caught the rope’s end, and 
made it fast. In the bottom of the boat (slopped over by 
a tidy drop of water) was something which moved inside a 
sack, and which at first sight reminded one of those unfor¬ 
tunate calves that one occasionally sees at railway stations. 
But as a pair of human feet projected from the lashing of the 
sack, and as very human profanity and threats came in muffled 
torrents from inside, one gathered that there had been a 
slight mistake somewhere, and that a person unknown was 
being inconvenienced. 

The sculler, once he had made fast the line in the bows 
of his boat, wasted very little time in ceremonial. Me picked 
up the bundle in the sack, cufflng it heartily when it struggled 
and kicked, and with a great effort raised it to his shoulder, 
then he climbed up on to one of the thwarts of the boat 
and managed with a violent heave to get his burden on to 
t ie grimy iron bulwark ol the Hope. Some more muffled 
profanity came out of the sack, and the man in the boat 
laughed and gave it a shove, and toppled it down on the 
iron deck of the collier four feet below. Then he cast off 

the rope from the bows of his own boat, shipped his scull 
again, and dropped away astern. 

The collier under slow steam continued stolidly to make 
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her way down the crowded river under Captain Cray’s able 
pilotage, with the Clarence following close astern. The 
bundle with the boots sticking out of it lay where it fell on 
the Hope 's rusted deck, and only once, attracted by the noise 
it made, did a passing sailor peer at it through the dusk and 
make as if he was going to inspect. 

But a sharp rough voice from the bridge restrained him. 
‘'You there! Get along with your work, God bless you, 
and don't stand dawdling.” 

The man trotted- away forward, and Captain Cray attended 
to working his ship down the fairway of the Tyne. It was 
not to be wondered at that he had no eye except lor this duty. 
It was difficult, dangerous work, and he prided himself on 
never having had an accident. On the other collier, Captain 
Shaw was picturing his fellow skipper's emotions on this 
matter very accurately. 

A stiff sea, with a cold, easterly breeze that carried snow 
with it met them outside the pierheads. The heavily loaded 
collier wallowed and dipped, and generally carried the remains 
of a sea splashing and creaming about her lower decks. The 
person in the sack, be it remembered, was also on the lower 
well-deck. It was quite usual weather for Christmas-time on the 
North Sea, and many a time on former trips both Captain C ray 
and Captain Shaw had wished Mr. Gedge, their owner, could 
have been on board, and on the bridge to share it with them. 

They were well abreast of the Tees, and the easterly breeze 
was changing into a snoring gale, when an order from Captain 
Cray caused the person in the sack accidentally to be lound. 

The sailorman who made the discovery groped opthroug 
the darkness on to the bridge, and reported it. “Chap ue 
up in a bag, sir, on the lower deck.” 

“Oh, who put him there?” 

■ “Don't know, sir.” 

“Drunk, I suppose?” , 

“Don't know, sir. - He’s swearing, kinder feeble 

amateurish like.” . , f -u_ ve . 

“Well, take him forrard, and let him warm himscii. r « 

vou the bogie in the forecastle lit? I shall hand him o\e 
'to the police in London. I’ll have no qualified stowaways* 

getting free deck passages on my ship.” 

[t was some hours later that the same deck-hand aga 
sought out Captain Cray on the bridge. “Beg pardon, 
sir,” he said with a snigger, “but the young chap you to 
me to take forrard says he’s Mr. Gedge, the owner. 
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“Rubbish. What for do you bring a talc like that to me, 
you fool? It's rubbish!” 

“Well, so 1 thought, sir. But there’s one of the firemen, 
who’s seen Mr. Gedge ashore, says it it isn t him, it s the 
exact spit an' image of him.” 

“Ugh,” said Cray, “I suppose there’ll be no satisfying 
you unless I see the man. Fetch him up here. I'll cure 
his impudence.” 

I think Captain Cray deserves much credit for keeping to 
his part when that meeting came. Mr. Gedge, hatless, 
dishevelled, soaked, half frozen, was led as a dangerous 
prisoner on to the collier's little narrow bridge, and for a 
full minute Captain Cray was so absorbed in scouring the 
murky North Sea night that he did not notice him. It was 
only when he snapped out, “Damnation, Cray, how long 
am I to be kept waiting here?” that that ancient mariner 
started round and dragged him into the glow of the binnacle 
lamp. 

“My whiskers, but it is Mr. Gedge after all! Why, who’d 
have thought of seeing you here, sir! What did you come 
for? How was I to know it w'as you? Why didn’t you 
let me know earlier you were on board, and of course you 
should have had me room, sir. And to think you should 
have come this trip of all others! Oh, Lord, oh, Lord, 
what shall l do?” 

“Come down to your room with me. Captain, and get me 
some whisky. I'm half dead with cold. That filthy fo'c'sle 
is like an ice-house.” 

“Certainly, sir, certainly. Oh, but why did you come 
this trip of all others?” 

“Here, can't you lend me some dry clothes? I’m sodden 
with wet.” 

They were in the chart-house by this time. “ I shouldn't 
bother to change if I were you,” said Cray gloomily. 

Gedge stared at him. 

“Whatever bee has the old fool got in his bonnet now?” 
“Oh, it’s right enough, and 1 mean what 1 say. You can 
change later, after we're picked up.” 

“Picked up?” 

“Well, if you will have it, this old packet's going to be 
run down presently, and 1 shouldn’t wonder but what the 
Clarence docs it, and then stands by to pick us up afterwards. 
I must say I never reckoned on there being such a bad run 
of sea as there is to-night, when Shaw and I made the bargain. 
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I doubt if a boat will live in it. Those that’ll be saved will 

be those that jump on to her when she cuts us down.” 

“'tou murdering old fools, who set you on to this devil’s 
game?” 

“You did.” 

“Me? What have I to do with it?” 

You said you were going to fire out either me or Shaw, 
and you set us on to race, just for your fun. D’ye think 
we ve got no feelings ol our own? I can tell you we have. 
So we just fixed it that as one man was to be sacked, we’d 
sack one of your boats too. We knew you ran them uninsured 
now, because the clubs want too big rates on such rotten 
old tanks as these.” 

"My God, but you’re risking my life by this game.” 

"Well, you shouldn’t have come. You're here by no 
invitation of mine.” 

“ Look here, Cray, you’re in my employ. 1 order you to 
see that this collision does not take place.” 

“Fat lot I care for your orders. Haven’t Captain Shaw 
and 1 tossed up for who’s to be sacked and didn’t I lose? 
I’m practically out of your employ now, Mr. Gcdge. Any 
minute you may see the Clarence's stem-head slicing into 
this chart-house, just by your elbow there.” 

“Curse you, let this stop. I take you back into my employ. 

I promise not to discharge you.” 

“Well, what about Captain Shaw?” 

“Oh, old Shaw must take his chances.” 

“Not good enough. Here, sir, we may as well divide up 
this sup of whisky. It would be a pity to leave it behind, 
and we shall find it bitter cold directly. I’d like to know 
how you came on board though.” 

. “Through no wish of my own, but how I got here is no 
concern of yours. Surely I can come and go on one of my 
own steamboats without being cross-questioned by one of 
my own servants.” 

“You didn't come here willingly. They tell me you were 
tied up in a bag for all the world like a calf.” 

“Confound you, leave my private affairs alone, you prying 
old idiot. And look here, about this running down nonsense, 
it must stop.” 

Captain Cray put two red hands deep into his trousers’ 
pockets, and looked woodenly up at the swinging lamp 
which jerked with vicious tugs at its lanyards. - 

“It must stop,” Gedge repeated angrily. 


THE RACE ,,3 

f . “ S ° y .° U say * ® ut il seems to me I give the final word to 

Ire ’ Shnwilh W ° rd iS that thingS arc «oing on as they 

•hi ha-n’ f bC ! n ° u * any m,nulc n °w; indeed, I’m surprised 
he hasn t cut us down before this; and then, well, I’ll probably 

be drowned and the trouble will be settled so far as I’m 

“J at W3y ; , ™ erC f arc sevcral societies that look 

at sea on his vessd ” a $hipmaS,Cr that ’ s go " c down 

Mr Gedge was not a nervous man; indeed he Ind his 

dauntedhim ^LiT ^ Cray ’ S S, ° ,id ’ uncm °t>onal fatalism 
sacrifices sri.i r W ,f S l ? we 5 t and hc was Prepared to make 
openly ’ ' lhat hc did not show the white feather 

a lancet iTXti T ^ ChapS 

win you put that down on paper 9 ” 

“Certainly.” 

“Before a witness?” 

“If you like.” 

mind, and do fire”eiUie^orus^YhCf man 1 ’ ^ ^ changc your 
Pounds for past serviced Ider^loTe firm 9 ” VC U th ° U “ nd 
Well, say a couple of hundred.” 

"A thousand pounds, hinny. If you’re thinking i • 

driv e e W the ar c 8 r’ ^ bCltCr bc whh h "sLT^y 

“a^;^^,- y k ^--nle ? I go on S 
Sea, and clear of him ” lght OUt ,nto tllc N °rth 

you H c :r bHng ,hc ,hins «■«. 

please you. But e 0 oukChC a 1 my s,gnature if that’ll 
there’s any mischief done.” Un ° angC that coursc before 

name written to^he^romlsT across thaT^h’ * M SCC y ° Ur 
tamper winders, ^ urses Y , c J os * that » hinny, before I 

of your life: fas &v>ldinc on 'S n mg because you’re afraid 
In this mai f ed ^ therf Che Uvo^ ^ f ° r " linc ” 
a bond which confirmed them in an emnl manners obtained 
were very well capable to fill and Mr r P J 0yr ? ent wh,ch they 
to London river which ended 0 ^h?H ** d ? nn8 a passage 
was able to appreciate the full beauties ofi tj ter C ^ r,stmas . 
complicated with snowstorms aCd viewCd r *1 Sea ga,e > 
Pomt of an overloaded col.ier.^Captain "Sra^ SEffi 
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nothing of it, because he had been used to it all his life, and 
had no higher ambition than to continue in the service til! 
he died, at a monthly wage of ten pounds. Captain Cray 
was a simple-minded man. He was not, however, without 
his share of human curiosity. He very much wanted to 
learn how Mr. Gedge got into that sack, and who it was 

who tied it so neatly about his ankles. 

But on this point he was never enlightened. In reply to 
.a civil question on the matter, Gedge merely swore at him, 
and when some couple of years later he happened to see 
Captain Crowther and put the same query to him, that enter¬ 
prising young man winke<i and said “that he had forgotten 
even the name of Gedge with all completeness.” It was a 
curious thing. Both Captain Cray and Captain Shaw quite 

agreed about fts curiosity. 


THE ELOPEMENT 

The s s. Merseytapp was not an impressive vessel. She had 
been sunk twice during the war, and salvaged, and lookedIt. 
Lloyd’s lifted their superior noses, and wouldn t look at her, 
and she was even too tough for the Norwegian register, which 
loes not refuse much. Captain Tom Tapp m the Liverpool 

a w\ifs?l; mTe“Pd shrewder) 
Captain Tom „ a s quite content so long as they scratched 

together a living as humble tramps. *f, rsev ^np loaded 

On the occasion I am writing about th ^ fallowing 

as deep as a harbour master would pel J ^ which 

along a course from a Welsh coal-po c - ”■ . e 

« th h e e A 

J h ° e assorted Canaries, all of which rejoice in tappers > 

a tZ nnc Verdes which specialise in coal and cables. 

Captain William Tapp had -go, a date,” as he put it^ 
of those places with a coy person who wanted to buy steam 
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coal with the least possible fuss, and was (so the agent who work¬ 
ed the deal was made to state very plainly) prepared to pay 
handsomely for the moral and mental trouble these evasive tactics 
would cause a strict chapel-member like Captain William Tapp. 

The s.s. Merseytapp carried a wireless outfit of sorts, 
because various Boards of Trade and other butters-in made her, 
but it was mostly out of order, and though it could receive 
all sorts of unexpected emanations, its calling-up power was 
limited (so the operator said, and he ought to have known) 
to five hundred fathoms, and that only on one unspecified 
day of the week. There her modernisation stopped. She had 
no refrigerator, no dynamo that would work, and her one 
bathroom was occupied as a combined workshop and bed¬ 
chamber by the carpenter, who did not get on with the bos'n 
his lawful room-mate. Her food was made up of tins of the 
baser brands and the casked salt beef and pork of the old sea 
regime. Her cook baked what he called bread once a week 
but could always be relied upon for having a kettle of tea 
ready on the boil at all hours of the twenty-four. 

To Captain William Tapp, in the middle of his siesta, came 

fair-haired Mr. Burgoync, the mate, rather breathless from 
recent exertions. 

S an a I cr ? pla, ‘ C down in the watcr broad a-bcam to 
starboard, sir 1 d just gone on up to the fiddley top to set 
up a stay and got a glimpse of her.” 

‘[The devil you did, mister.” 

, l jumped back to the bridge, sir, and changed course 
and then ran down here to report.” b rSe ’ 

”The hell you did, mister. •! should have thought vn.i 
ought to have known this packet's not built for a aircv-plane 

SET- ° r a P a ^ scn Ser boat. Let’s hope she’s dereltcT 
on t call away . H>at, mister, till you see if it’s wanted 
Always ann-ut thm^o sec hands broke off their regular jobs ” 

The plane had occupants. There were two of them 
assorted genders, and possibly through the cold and hit, f 

n Cm ? °, f !, he Seas and thc other methods by which old III 
Death had nibbled at them they had not u Unc,e 

Captain William Tapp,’ when asked by Mr BuTgoync^f^h* 
negativ'e^an^Lirth^er 1 sug^csted^hat as^c'wase 1 ^?^?^ 

'the lady ,hC ”And n i’n eSa ' e aC ‘' ^ C ° U ' d turn roomto 

. At ASUSa Sr.-S'SSIK.’.-™ 
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“Unrigged, sir?” 

“It’s them photographs of previous offences you’ve got 
pinned on the walls I was thinking of, mister. The man you 
picked up can have Chips’ berth in the bos’n's room. Pass the 
word for my steward. ' We may as well do the thing in style 
whilst we are at it, and have a tot of whisky all round.” 

Sparks it was who spread the news. The air, so he reported, 
wa£ full of enquiries for a pair of Atlantic flyers who had 
started off from London to cut the time recbrd to New York. 
They had gone off with the usual advertising splash, had been 
reported off Southern Ireland, and there the tale broke off. 

Captain William Tapp reached down a chart from the 
battens overhead, unrolled it, used a pair of dividers, some 
parallel rulers, and the scale in the margin, and made a cross 
on the grubby surface of the paper with a stub of pencil. 
Then he whistled, and presently lit his pipe. 

•In the semi-privacy of the room which he was now sharing 
with Mr. Frobisher, the second officer, the yellow-haired Mr. 
Burgoyne was doing exactly the same thing, except that he 
also consulted his wrist-watch. “I don’t know what Mr. 
Warwicker’s course was, except that it was westerly. That s 
his trade secret. But I’m betting he’s nearer a thousand than 
ei«’ht-fifty miles.to the s’uth’ard of it. Of course, those flying 
merchants arenTt navigators; if they hit North America 
somewhere on the broadside they call that a good land-fall, 
but canting her nose hard a-port ofT the butt of Ireland, and 
carrying along that tack for eight or maybe ten hundred miles. 
No, it’s not done. Tailors like that don’t try to fly the 
Western Ocean with a lady passenger. For one thing, they 


*n*t let ” 

3 The Merscvtapp 's second officer was old and soured. 
“ Look here, mister,” said he, “ I’ll give you a sound tip. You 
aren’t the only bloke on this foul old tram*. # |jg.t can sec 
windward through a squall. But there’s times fo look and 
times to wear a blind eye. You’ve peeked too much *Urea y 
if you ask me, and the Old Man’s mad about it. Mind your 
own little business, mister, and go on doing it. I m not ta g 
through my hat. I know. I lost my master s uckc fo 
seeing something I wasn’t intended to see, and I d no tnenas 
when it came to the enquiry, and got it in the neck. 

“I wonder,” said Burgoyne thoughtfully, “whether L y 
flprtrude is as queer a navigator as Warwicker? 

“You bet,” said .the old second. “She’d a . con !P??! 
strapped on to one wrist to balance thc watch on thc other. 
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diamond-set both of them were; and I saw her take a squint at 
first one and then the other as she and him and you come up 
over the side. As I say, mister, you keep out of it. Maybe 
you know what job this foul old tramp of ours is really 
chartered for?” 

"I don't. I’ve wondered every day since she pushed her 
rusty nose through the lock gates.” 

“I don't either, mister. But I’m not wondering. I know 
it’s crooked, and I’m going to take durn good care I don’t 
sec anything the Old Man doesn't wish me to see. I'm not 
going to mucky the bit of ticket I ha\e left. No fo'c’sle 
again for me whilst ther’s a second mate’s berth left if you 
aren't too particular.” 

With a fourth match Burgoyne got his pipe really under 
way. 

"Looks to me,” he said thoughtfully, “that Lady Gertrude 
arranged to bolt with that Warwicker chap, and soured on him 
when he dropped her into the ditch.” 

‘‘I’m not listening, mister,” said the old Mr. Frobisher 
“I m going on watch.” 

"Well, anyway, I’m dead sure she’s soured on him. If 
you're for the bridge. I'll turn in, and get a spell of sleep.” 


The s.s. Merseytapp pushed water in front of her and 
wallowed south at exactly the pace that coal-cum-wages gave 
as the most economical rate of steaming, and in her stuffy wire¬ 
less cabin Sparks for once was proud of his monopoly of out¬ 
side information. The ether sizzled with enquiries about 
Warwicker and Lady Gertrude, and reports of mariners who 
had seen them up by Spitzbergen, and theories of experienced 
a.rfolk who proved that they must be starving in Labrador 
tree tops. None except the Merseviann\ shi^ ‘: dDrador 

guessed that the pair of them we e eating salt beef and drTnklne 
hard-boiled tea and heading for an island off the West African 
coast, because Captain William Tapp had transferred Sparks" 
morse sending-key to a locked drawer in the chart housJ to 
insure against regrettable leakages. The ancient coal tramp's 
business, as he admitted to himself, but confided to n ^ 
else on board, was "particular private ” d 1 body 

The ordinary observer would imagine that a ladv who h , i 
chartered a highly skilled airman to drive her across^ho KW h 
Atlantic would, even though he had fallen down over ?he ?nh 
have a good deal to say to him about their mutual advent J b> 

not to mention other points of joint inters, Lch as S 
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instance, that trifle of the thousand miles deviation from a 
normal westerly course. In practical effect Captain Warwicker 
seemed to spend his time observing the silver flying-fish and 
the pink-sailed Portuguese men o’ war from the poop, which 
was handy for the bos’n’s quarters, whilst La/.y Gertrude 
studied the same interesting marine creatures from the fore¬ 
castle head. Nobody worried much about the tastes of 
Captain Warwicker except the captain’s (and ship’s one) 
steward who found that the poor fellow had salved a goodly 
wad of notes; but Lady Gertrude, as the only woman on 
board, naturally received a good deal of ordinary attention. 
“Decency’s decency,” as the golden-haired Mr. Burgoyne 
rather mutinously pointed out to his commanding officer 
when chided for spending too much of his time forrard. 

“Besides, sir, although you haven't told me yet where 
we're bound for, if it’s a case of bringing up to an anchor. 
I'm, as mate, responsible, and the gear up there on the fo'c’sle 
head is simply dropping from together. As things are now, 
if you give me an order to drop a hook, cable s likely to run 
out to the bitter end for all I can do to brake it. Get that?” 

Captain William Tapp, after the manner of the ancient 
sea told his chief officer where to go to out of that but when 
the chart-house door had slammed on his subordinates 
heels scratched his nose, and thought. He wondered who 
Lady Gertrude might be when she was at home, and very much 
wished he had salved that infernal aeroplane to send her back 
north. He had no sympathy whatever with love s young 
dream He was occupied with a very tricky bunkering deal, 
and resented interference. In the present state of the coal 
trade he felt it was unfair that a master, who was also part- 
owner of ship and cargo, should have his attention diverted 

from business by any frills whatever 

Some few days later the s.s. Merseytapp nosed her way 
into an obscure inlet without the help of pilot, and though the 
officious mate had told off a hand to heave a leac^jas by Board 
of Trade ordained, it was observed that Captain William Tapp 
did not take any notice of his soundings. Obviously, as 
deck remarked, the Old Man had been there before. An 
anchor was dropped, and (possibly because of the exertio 
of Lady Gertrude and the mate on the forecastle gear), 
with a grunt at its apportioned length of tether. „ enerv 

C-intain William stayed some time examining the *cen^ 
with the bridge binoculars, including clumps of prickly pea 
wllh white Cloths pinned on their leaves, unt.dy rows of 
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bananas, well-built water-channels, and a discontented camel, 
who was one of the unemployed at the moment, and when he 
trotted down the ladder to have one in his room (as was his 
habit after anchoring) he was annoyed to sec this mate’s arm 
round the lady passenger's waist. 

“Gcrraway aft, mister,” Captain William Tapp ordered, 
and carry on with painting that blooming quarter boat. I 
may want to push ofT to the beach any time, and am 1 going 
to have the seat of my—ahm—slarmed with white lead just 
to convenience you? Hear me?” 

The arrival of what Captain William Tapp always referred 
to as the Revolting Navy was unimpressive. To start with 

ac°rns, Ve , S hn , ° n . the spi ‘ which trails diagonally 

across the mouth of the inlet, and there they stayed and 

dme US t ht ‘ mP y . tor twenty-four hours. At the end' of that 

t‘ nS PUld Capta,n William . «n cash, all he thought 

off intn h Squceze ou ‘ of thcm for sa,vage * ,hc y "ere hauled 
off into deep water, the yellow-haired Mr. Burgoync being 

director of proceedings, and performing prodigies under the 

waTgmdnH . 0 V ady ? ertrude ’ Even his commanding office? 
- “Th?^ th P C3 !- d l ° approvc of his Performance.' 
r I.* hc mak,n SS of a sailor in that pup miss ” said 

Uke you m' en'h 10 ^ paSSCnger > “‘hough I should not 

Is he still ♦ / • H,m S °' What S becomc of your voting feller'’ 

he " o uZ ng t0 SC ! i hC hanS ° f that ha " d veering gea aft 
h you and him quarrelled?” 

you turned hard-a-port the idea £u reporters 

elopement, with some nirv» n • c n . s what she calls an 

palms on it and sand all roimH SP ° l '? North Africa with 

forget the name Sparks s dTt was"' L? * ? rCSidc "“' ' 
that, and anyway it’s no concern , f ?° U kn ° w best about 

now if you’d go to the imte’c r rmne. I d be obliged 
he lent you. There’ll be hatrh OI ff~ mean ‘he room that 
on presently, nd w h^ho dl a " d * COal Passing job 

th ” y rsh y PU ' house.’" ' hC,r 

1 SUppos ° Ul “uldge!'fstamTr'from's f omewhcre‘” me aSh ° rC ' 
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“All in good time, miss,” said Captain William pleasantly. 
“You can depend on me putting you on the beach when I’m 
through with you. But for the present, I’m taking no chances 
of you getting away and putting up a clack about this bunker¬ 
ing job. Quite plainly, the coal trade’s cut so fine nowadays 
that it doesn’t leave room for standing risks. So, as I say, 
miss, to your room, P.D.Q.” 

Captain William Tapp might be short on brass edges and 
table-manners, but when it came to dealing—for instance in 
bunkers—with what he considered inferior races he had an 
astonishing command of language and resource. The admiral 
of the Revolting Navy sent for him. Captain William retorted 
bluntly that business would be conducted in the Merseytapp's 
chart-room or not at all. As the officer who brought the 
message was saucy, he found himself pitched neck and crop 
over the rail and into the harbour water with surprising 


promptness. 

The revolting Admiral himself came then, but bluster soon 
faded from him. Captain William Tapp very quickly made 
it clear that he had no feeling whatever for the political 
opinions of his customer. The Admiral might be monarchist, 
republican, bolshie, or all three rolled into one: Captain 
William said that nothing could get over the fact that he was 
a bloody dago, and would not get one scoop of coal till he 
had paid for it. Further, unless cash was forthcoming within 
five chronometer-measured minutes, he, Captain William, 
would up-hook and take his pigs to another market One 
could alwavs sell steam coal, especially if it was to keep it 
from getting into the boiler-rooms of revolting navies. 


• • * 

The modern shipmaster is a creature of codes and instruc¬ 
tions; is ruled entirely by managers; is under the thumb ot 
agents; and is always tethered by cables and wireless to the 
home office. Like the guard on a railroad train, he has only 
an infinitesimal control over the merchandise he {j? r " cs ' 

That hardy merchant seaman Captain William Tapp, 
worked more on the fine old Elizabethan lines; held a large 
share in his ancient ship; owned the greater part of her cargo 
was master of his own soul, and had a 51 per cent 
interest (so the officers and crew were made thoroughly to 
understand) in the souls of all hands forrard and aft who had 
the good fortune to come under his command, always suppos¬ 
ing they were rigged with such luxuries. In this matter of 
coal-trading, as he pointed out to the Admiral, he was entirely 
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his own master, with nobody to consult except his own feelings 
and his own pocket, and three minutes out of five had gone, 
and what about it? 

Then out came Lady Gertrude. She also was accustomed 
to command, and had never failed to have her own way 
when she decided she wanted it. Captain William Tapp’s 
treatment of her case came, however, as a surprise, lie 
whistled, and a man trotted up. 

“Quartermaster,” barked Captain William, "take that 
female back to the mate’s room, and lock the door on her. 
11 she won't go peaceable throw her. If she kicks when she 
gets there, iron her. The lady's trouble in life, quartermaster, 
is that she's been brought up without discipline, and it’s got 
her into all kinds of messes, like eloping with a man she 
got tired of when he wet her fancy clothes she was photographed 
in. Learn her discipline, quartermaster, like what I’ve 
hammered into you. And now, my bright lad with the gold 
hat and empty bunkers, your live minutes is up. What about 
it? Are you going to stay here till your crew vamoose or 
are you going to steam back and shoot up the old home town’’ 
Don’t you wish you dare do the pirate act, and bift' me on the 
head, and get my cargo for nothing? You’ve cash in Liverpool 
as your local rogue proved to me, or I wouldn't have started 
out to this God-forgotten island, and here’s‘his cheque, which 
it is arranged that I draw on if you add your signature and 
nourish, meaning you’ve got the coal. Also please note 
I ve got a copy of the said flourish and whatever there is above 
tl, so if you try to alter same, you'll get it where the chicken 

Mister?” aXe_y ° U blo ° dy daso ' That O.K.? Good. 

»u r? vrf id , lhe fair-haired mate, running up. 

tm N ‘ bs ^ aS decided for the moment he'll act square— 
till the next chance comes. His one aim is to get of Y pronto 

hafch P e C oll P w™ •° n i hc family sca - front - Get your 

do" ?nd d with a r in his <•««. * s r;Lr. h 8 c y 

Tf v!nM vv d 8 ? ay ,n the P rocess - You’re head man 
K th kC i my 8Un ’ U S UP 10 the chart_r °orn drawer.” 

nectary ” y ° U ' S ‘ r ' 1 Can USe m >' hands for all that’s 
“Good. I'm that way myself. Carry on, mister.” 

*\ ' vas t !? e elder ly Mr. Frobisher who broke the news The 
coal transfer was finished, and the two ships of the Revolting 
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Navy (as Captain William persisted in calling them), were 
already steaming out to sea, and dodging the spit so carefully 
that they had a very good chance of piling themselves up on the 
opposite shore. The s.s. Mersevtapp in her turn was making 
ready to get under way. Mr. Frobisher put his large red face 
inside the chart-house door. 

“Carpenter’s on the fore-deck. Am I to go there, too?” 
The breach of etiquette made Captain William stare and 
almost drop his pipe. 

“You? Hell!” he said presently. 

“ Mate’s jumped her.” 

“Mate’s what?” 

“Skipped with that flying Judy—Lady Something.” 
“Where’s Warwicker?” 

“If you mean the lad you shoved in with the bos’n, he s 
olT too, with the dago pirate. Seemed to know him.” 

“Satan’s lights! Well, if Burgoyne’s skipped, you’re mate, 
mister. So get to the fore-deck, and see Chips goes slow on 
the windlass engine, or he'll blow out another cylinder head. 
Eloped with the mate, has she, our miss, after doing a misfire 
with Warwicker? Wonder if they’re going to buy a camel 
and ride off to that oasis with the date palms. Strikes me 
the mate’s pretty deeply married already. Three, isn t it, he 

had, mister?” . „ . ., 

“Four, sir,” said the elderly Mr. Frobisher, unless I ve 

counted wrong from the photos signed ’loving wife on the 

walls of his room. Seemed to make, as you might say, a 

little hobby of it.” 

“Well,” said Captain William Tapp tolerantly, I ve always 
heard these new-fashioned young girls do like them we 
broken-in. That’s all, mister. Get away forrard, and heave 

up-” 
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“The alternative to being swamped,’’ said Mr. McTodd, the 
third engineer of the s.s. Arrowhead, “seems to me get mg 
blown up, and of the two I prefair the latter. I here s an 
buddy in Ballindrochater, where my father was meems cr, 
who predicted I was shortly due for a rise in the worrld, and 
though I'll admit being neglectful of the apostles, 1 ve aye 
tried to give a lifting hand to the prophets. As we seem 
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bound either to sink or explode, mister, what about pinching 
the Old Man’s whisky bottle?” 

‘‘You can please yourself about that,” the mate bawled 
back at him above the clanging of the gale. ‘‘Gosh! But I 
thought the old girl was gone that time. She must have taken 
it green right over the upper bridge, to judge by that belch 
down the fiddley gratings.” 

“It’s blown up into quite a breeze,” the Scot conceded. 
“No further contributions are needed in our boiler room, 
anyway. Ye’ll note the surplus steam we're exuding through 
every crack where the poor wet stuff can get away?” 

“Not being blind, Mac, I have seen it.” 

“Then smell it, man, an’ deduce causes. That’s steam from 
sea-water that’s slapping against the hot fire-bars of our 
furnaces—d'ye get the aroma now?—and the bilge-pumps 
are working all-oot to keep it from rising the extra inches 
which would mean damping out the fires. I repacked a gland 
in one of those pumps myself two days ago, and the chief took 
occasion to question my thoroughness. Now his immortal 
soul hangs on my bit skill in manipulation, he being a U.P. 
and so bound for hell anyway if the old duck swamps, or blows 
up. It's a verra humorous situation, mister.” 

The mate stared. “Well, Mac, that's as maybe. What the 
Old Man sent me about was not to pass compliments, but to 
tell you not to smoke.” 

The third engineer produced a briar from his greasy overalls 
and sucked at it. The pipe bubbled. “This, you’ll note,” he 
explained, “is an instrument of music. As a firework it is 
not in action. But command me to the qualified passengers 
as beggars who arc asking for it. They’ll smoke in this 
bomb factory all the time if you don’t watch ’em.” 


•r l hC i r ? llb,C about thc Arrowhead at the moment was, that 
it she did not go down she had a very good chance of going 

hniri< A ar8 ° . Par ! ° f her Cargo in numbcrs one and four 
holds svas coal. It was coal of that peculiarly gassy variety 

that calls aloud for free ventilation. Given plenty of oppor¬ 
tunity to blow off its venom through open hatches and open 

nvfkp U hrUH 0d a f C ^ lld !™ 8ht handle jt ‘ Battcn down, and 
make holds gas-tight, what with the air already in thc place 

shin ff C n C ° a -H d a St Chur " ed up into U b y tb c motion of the 
ship it provided an explosive mixture which artillerists might 

nrnd / Care,essly droppcd "tatch-head, a Tpark 

produced by the working of the ship’s steel fabric, an erratic 
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Short in an electric lead, would touch off a volcano that would 
spew sailors, coal-dust, boiled cabbage and engineers as a 
thin spray against the stars. . 

So you see the choice of the captain of the Arrowhead was 
a simple one. In the terrific sea that was running, his steamer 
was taking it green up to the bridge at practically every 
seventh plunge. If hatches were not battened down, and 
ventilators unshipped and plugged, enough water would get 
below to beat the bilge-pumps and swamp her inside an 
hour; and as an alternative, as I say, she was charging herself 
more fully as a highly explosive bomb every minute. 

• • • • • • 

“Hullo, Mac,” said a stout round-faced man as he and the 
third engineer cannoned together in an alley-way, “come 
to my room and have 9 whisky.” 

“I’ll drink your whisky, man,” McTodd conceded, “as 
otherwise during the next hour it might be wasted. But I’ll 
have you know that my name’s not Mac to the likes of you.” 
“What might it be then?” 

“It might be Smith, but it isn’t. Here—hand me that 
bottle and your tooth-mug. I’ll no ask you to demean yourself 
by being a butler, as the King of Egypt said to his baker. And 
you’ll note I’m not drinking with you. I’m just drowning 
whisky, or going to drown it. For what I am about to 
receive may the Lord make me decently thankful.” 

The stout round-faced man stared. “You seem to be going 
out of your way to be uncivil.” 

“I'm glad you've discovered it.” 

^ “Any reason?” 

“Oh, just that I fancy we’re all off to hell within the next 
hour or so, or possibly within the next minute, and I prefer 
to steam up to the wharf there in decent company.” 

“Which you evidently think I’m not.” 

“Sparks it was who gave me that idea,” said the third 
engineer dryly. “Envclder he said your real name was.” 

“And I have taken passage, of course, as G. Brown.” Mr. 
Envelder-Brown whistled soundlessly, or the steamer’s din 
blotted out the tune. “Please, Mr. Not-Mac, carry on with 
the whisky. You needn’t be afraid I’ll drink with you. 
Don’t feel I want to, in fact. Which little weakness was it 
they were after me for—the murder or the bigamy?” 

“Bank robbing. Is that the suit-case they said you had 
the notes in?” 

“Must have been, as it’s the only one I've got. No use 
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searching it though, because I'd better own up that you'll 
find nothing but clothes in it.” 

"Well,” said the third engineer, “speaking us one who was 
intended for a theologian, unless your bank-notes are printed 
on steam-packing or asbestos sheet, they'll no' be there to 
cash at the port tor which I should say you're bound. And 
I expect this whisky would fire too, though,” he added with 
an expert's sniff at the bottle's neck, "it will be a good deal 
under proof. Thirty per cent I should say the mairchmt 
called it, though it's possibly forty-five per cent. Tap-water s 
a very pleasing commodity to peddle at twclvc-an'-six a bottle, 
even it the label and the capsule are included in the price. 
It's a sort of commaircial pursuit a man from Aberdeen would 
take a delight in. I'm from Ballindrochater myself. I ll 
just save the bottom third ot the bottle from being wasted ” 

"There’s another half-bottle in that net affair if you care to 
salve that also.” 

. I think you, but, so far as I am concerned, it must go its 
appointed way. I know when I've—hie—had a sufficiency— 
though I should add—hie—I do not always act on that know¬ 
ledge. Moreover, Mr. Bown-Envclder-Brown—I hope I 
have your name correctly-you have spoiled cherished illusion. 
I always thought I was a good phiz-hic-amist. I could imagine 
blue-print of you as bigamy mairchant. You might fill the— 
h'c-as murderer. But as defaulting bank manager you 
quite—hic—onc of my young illusions. See what I m’n? I 
thank you for the whisky. But youth's lost illusions can never 

witch b rn h P aCCd ‘ AmCn ' If 11 wasn,t that I’d got to go on 
watch I d borrow your bunk. But sleep gentle—hie—Gosh» 

de Brown.” 11 $ ^ hcr * Wc ’ re corpscs ’ Mr ' Envelder-Brown- 

thin §- But the sturdy old Arrowhead 
shouldered the huge weight of water off her ancient decks * 

“ n8 | l ' vo Sood strips of bulwark in the process and 
continued her occupation of steaming head to sea. Also she 
accumulated more explosive power in her unventilated holds 

Sown [he 0 " 6 and f ° Ur ’ and thc ****** on the budge bawled 
down the engine-room voice-pipe to stop the dynamo H 

Uch^tohiv Carry ° n , without h >s binnacle, masthead, and side 

working oV th® 5 ^ lead H Chare aw! * throu sh ,hc tremendous 

objection to the one sonorous Bang that means Finish. 
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The chief engineer down in the swaying engine-room greeted 
his whiskified third sourly. “Where have you been?” he 
snapped. 

“Enjoying my legitimate watch below, by Board of Trade 
ordained. For why?” 

The chief engineer diagnosed the situation. He had neither 
time nor taste for a fight. “The second's taken a toss and 
broken his wrist and bumped the sense out of his head. 
Those dock rats in the stokehold said they weren’t going to 
stay to be scalded, and went out on top-side, and it's my belief 
that big sea we picked up just now washed the whole watch 
of them overboard. Steam's dropping. Can you fire for the 
lot?” 

“Drunk or sober,” Mr. McTodd bawled above the noise, 
“doing a four man's job is a thing my peculiar talents are 
just aching for. But whilst I'm lading in the lamp-black that 
they’ve bunkered this old packet with instead of good steam 
coal, perhaps you’ll take the other watch their morning tea, 
and kick them out of their four-posters. It'll lairn that lot 

to skrimshank.” • v 

“McTodd,” the chief engineer shouted back at him, “if I 
leave these machines for fifteen seconds they'll tie themselves 
into fourteen kinds of knot.” 

The Scot lifted his nose and sniffed at the tell-tale smell of._ 
frying oil. “Well,” he conceded, “the best of us are all given® 
our work to do in this world. Thank the Lord for the bulk-4 
heads which keep yon coal gas in its own holds and away from 
our fires. Send none of them crack. As I’ve remarked once 
before this evening, Amen.” 

In the stokehold the slippery steel foot-plates were constantly 
swept by the rush of hot black scummy water which roared 
across them as the Arrowhead rolled, and it was full of steam. 
Mr. McTodd stuck his sodden pipe into his mouth, so as to 
filter the assorted gases he was called upon to breathe, threw 
open a furnace door, attended to the burning fuel therein 
with a fire-slice, and threw on to it artistic shovelfuls of wet 


,mall coal. , , 4 _ 

“Applicants for positions in hell,” he remarked to the boiler 

;auge as he blew it off'and tested his water, “are here given a 

Preliminary intensive course. Board and lodging provided. 

rairms strictly reasonable. Gosh, if I'd only a ticket, I might 

et promoted second over this. Apply early to avoid the * 

ush. Help! but this wa’er is getting hot enough to cook 

n egg in. And what do you want? Come sight-seeing. 
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The burly person whose name was either Brown or Lnveldcr 
—or perhaps something different from either of them—stepped 
down otf the steel ladder by which he had descended, retrieved 
a shovel that swished past him in the wash of dirty scalding 
water, and brought it to the salute. “Heard you were short 
of stokers. Come to .volunteer." 

"Now that's interesting,” said the Scot, “from a man with 
a taste for bigamy, murder, and bank robbery. Can you lire 
a boiler?” 

“I never have done. But I don’t get seasick. And 1 can 
learn.” 

“Not in a breeze of wind like this. Wheel me coal from 
yon bunker, and I'll ladle it on. Don't fall against the furnace 
if you can help it, as the smell of burnt meat always reminds 
me of my puir old mithcr's cooking at home in Ballindro- 
chatcr.” 


An hour later, when the two of them, played out for the 
moment by the terrific labour and strain, leaned up against 
the bulkhead under the drip and the air-blast from the fiddley 
above, the third engineer wagged a grimy finger in front of 
his trimmer's face. “Man,” he shouted above the steamer’s 
din, “I don't know any except your purser's name, but you’re 
a man. I'll write out a certificate to that eft'ect, and if you 
read it at your trial, the stipendiary will reduce your sentence 
or maybe let you off. I'm speaking from pairsonal experience 
though my little trouble was only ‘drunk and disorderly.’” 

“Mr. Not-Mac,” gasped the trimmer, “in spite of your 
present personal appearance, you're extremely white inside. 
Talking of appearance, 1 suppose I'm pretty grimy too?” 

‘‘The dirt,est chimney-sweep that ever came out of action 

"' l h , a , C , hokcd . nuc ' vould onl - v make a pale grey mark on you 
my laddie. As a disguise it’s pairfect. Black up like that’ 
nd you 11 get to wmd’ard of any bobby that ever wore breeks’ 
Now then-coal, please. The old tub may go up or down 
pul through; those trifles don’t concairn us unseen workers 

chirr! Va !h dCCP u- We re herc to mukc stcam * and the old 

A,f n *as' 1 rv^remarked°twice *be fore! %% 

coai - cet a ° n - w 


The lady in the 


case came down the swaying boiler-room 


* * 
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ladders, stubbing her toes against her skirt most of the way. 
The waves of filthy steaming water that cascaded ’thwart 
ships across the slippery footplates made her halt three rungs 
before the bottom. A splash of it stung her silken legs and 
nude her yelp. “Where’s George?” she demanded rather 
wildly. 

“If George,” said Mr. McTodd judicially, “is alias Brown, 
alias Envelder, you'll presently see him come out of yonder 
hole in the wall disguised as a bag of bunker coal.” 

“Is he hurt?” 

“Bruised a bit where he sticks out, scalded all over, dyed a 
pairmanent black, but he'll have yarns to spin, m’em, when he 
gets to where he’s going that’ll make him the most popular 
felon in the gaol. I’ve no wish to be inhospitable, but if 
you'd betake yourself to the next platform I'd be obliged. 
We've to make steam, George and I, m’em, and we’ve no 
leisure for attractive interludes like yourself.” The Scot 
opened a furnace door, used a fire-slice vigorously, and the 
resulting red-hot ashes spat into the scummy water with 
explosions of noise and steam. The lady, as Mr. McTodd 
remarked to himself, ran back up the steel ladders like a scalded 


cat. 

“I'll have no woman,” said the stern Neil Angus McTodd 
to his shovel, “butting in between George and his doom. • 
With one trimmer, I can keep this packet under a sufficient 
heid of steam for the Old Man to hold her nose straight. With 
George begeed off to get his nails manicured by his loving 
lady friend, ~l’m free to confess that the job would be too big 
for even my wonderful capacity. Gosh! I’d give a weeks 
pay for a drink, even wa’er. Yon lassie was no’ a bad looker, 
though a wee short of buxomness for mysel’. However, 
she’s George’s taste, not mine.” He clattered his shovel 
noisily against a boiler front. “Hey, you bigamy-fancier. 
Damn you, bring coal.” Then for a moment he wondered 
if George had run off with his neighbour’s wife to add to his • 
other misdeeds, after which he proceeded with the routine 


blowing of gauge-cocks and testing water. 

“George,” said Mr. McTodd a little later, if you appear 
before either your Maker or a stipendary, as Providence 
decides, with a good record for keeping your superior supp u. 
with coal, you’ll have a far better chance in your herealtcr 
than if you faced the music with kisses, which for anything 
know are unhallowed on your grimy lips. Here's a sweat-rag. 
For the Lord’s sake, man, wipe your breath.” 
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Storms blow themselves out in time, though lame steam- 
vessels with explosive cargoes do not always see them more 
than half-way through. The Arrowhead's master described 
the experience later on over a cocktail in the Mctropole 
smoke-room at Las Palmas as thirty hours touch and go with 
ninety-nine to one betting on each. When asked to explain, 
he said that every moment he expected some spark would 
touch otf her explosive gases, and that simultaneously some 
extra big grey-back would tell her to go to the sea floor. He 
was so pleased with his rhetoric that he said the next lot were 
on him. “But besides the good Lord,” said lie. “the main 
persons that saw us through were a whiskified third engineer 
and a blooming passenger. The regular ash-cats had got 
fairly scalded and scared out of the stokehold and really one 
can't blame them much. But those two toughs took over, 
and gave me enough steam to keep the old girl head-on to 
the seas. 


“When we'd time to breathe, they descended to the fire¬ 
men's fo'c'slc, and gave the dock rats down there what-for. 
McTodd emphasised his remarks with an inch-and-a-half 
spanner, and the steward and 1 had to put stitches in five of 
his congregation. All through the trip my Sparks had been 
taking in messages about a defaulting bank manager called 
Envelder that we were supposed to have on board. McTodd 
Sot it into his whiskilied head that a passenger of ours called 
George Brown was Envelder, and funnily" enough he had 
almost butted on to a useful secret. George Brown was 
doing a honeymoon trip to the Western Islands, and the 
new Mrs. Brown happened to be own sister to Envelder. 
Naturally, as a sister, she'd got a tender corner for her seal I v- 
wag brother, and Brown, being a newly-married man and soft 
^ do the jobfor her by way of a wedding present." 

r 'y h f. Job> you ,d, ot?” yelled the other half-dozen West 
C oast skippers round the Metropole's smoke-room bar 

police Thev H mPC :r na, : nS Envcldcr ' ^e benefit of the 
police. They, bless their hearts, were keeping our wireless 

warm all the way over, and a squad of then? had sprinted 

ahead by the Union Castle boat ready to arrest Envelder on 

rr Fr Mr‘ o E^n e nd 
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said the Arrowhead's master, “were really the funny lot. 
They’d been dithering with funk so long that it needed a shock 
to pull them round. You see, boys, they weren't used to the 
things one butts up against at sea. They were spread out 
around the lounge like next-day-you-for-die cases at a hospital. 
We'd hatches off, and the gas blown away, and engines running 
comfy-like, and all ship-shape and Bristol-fashion by that 
time. But trifles like those didn't stir ’em. They'd got 
the corpse habit, and stuck to it. 

“Then into the lounge lurched our Mr. McTodd, looking 
like one of those smoked things you squint at an eclipse 
through. He’d mopped up, it seems, a last half-bottle of 
whisky that George Brown had got stowed in his kit, and was 
a bit larded. He sat down at one of the tables, and cleared 
all ash-trays and other superstructure to the decking with a 
crash. ‘Gentlemen,’ says he, ‘danger’s past, thanks heroic 
efforts of me, George and th’ Old Man. Gentlemen, cuddy 
dinner's at seven as usual, but there will be no fish on the 
menus as we were not able to spare steam for refrigerator. 
Gentlemen, my health's first on toast list. Gentlemen, you 
may smoke.’” 


THE PARADISE COAL-BOAT 

I 

To those excellent people who have travelled either largely 
or less in the mail steamers and the passenger liners of the 
ocean. Captain Ezra Pollard (as hereinafter set forth) will 
be a person of much incomprchensiblcncss. The skipper 
of a large passenger boat is a man apart; usually genial; more 
often than not a speaker of Queen's English, frequently 
signing himself R.N.R., and always accurately brass-edged 
in raiment. Pollard had none of these qualifications; ne 
could not boast of having either a baronet or a shipowner 
for second cousin; and he possessed neither a smart unitor 
nor reputable reminiscences. . 

He had not started in the Conway or any of . the 
training ships. At the age of ten a parent had ^ ou ”^ h ‘ 
a nuisance ashore, and consequently had packed n 
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to sea as apprentice in a deep-water brigantine; and at sea, 
with very short intervals, he had remained ever since. 

He had begun the business of the sea in the days when the 
spun-yarn winch could be seen in the waist during tine weather, 
and skippers ran a piggery in a now obsolete craft called a 
long-boat, which rested on chocks between the masts. Until 
he was able seaman, he always signed on ship’s articles with 
a X his mark; and in his younger days he still came across 
a man here and there who went to sea with a greasy pig-tail 
dangling over the coat collar. He learned to read, write, 
and add up tavern accounts in several currencies after this 
date; but he was thirty-two, and boatswain of a full-rigger, 

before it occurred to him that there were other heights stili 
within reach. 

His wife first put this into his head. He had married a 
barmaid with ambition, and she had mixed enough drinks 
tor seafaring men to understand to a nicety the exact value 
ot the different grades. Ezra did not take rank as an officer 
at all; and when the first romance of marriage was over, this 
struck her as bad. So she used some blarney with one of 
her old admirers, got her husband a berth as third mate 
and when she had hustled him off to sea again with a Norte's 
Epitome in his pocket, she went back to a situation herself 
to earn more money. A splendid seaman Ezra was already 
and passable navigator he had got to be; and to this end she 
conjured him to save every farthing he could, and inwardly 

S ^;L wi,h a liM,e «•»'«■ -»his 

* OW ’ V s i 11 Very wcl1 10 bc a barmaid, because, if you 

fmm y ° U ^ hCad Scrcwcd on ri ®bt, you may pick up knowledge 
from customers upon many points; and moreover it is an 

conditioner 8 ,0 bC fired Wi,h ambition > but neither of these 
hand F 7 r^ f nCCess,ty makes a mathematician out of a deck- 

pains correct a compass and hammer out a day’s dead 
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f °h bSC , U h rC naut,c ^ , scho °l where a retired master mariner taught 
the theses of his craft to those who aspired to command. 
And here Ezra would labour with slate, note-book, chart and 
instrument, to the irritation of his pedagogue and the muddle- 
mcnt ot himself. Then tne money would come to an end, 
and the pair of them would go off to their labours to earn more. 

It may be understood, then, how it came to pass that Ezra 
Pollard was forty before he got his Master’s certificate, and 
how he found it necessary to serve four years more as mate 
before any one saw fit to entrust him with a ship. By this 
time also Mrs. Pollard had been forced to give up barminding 
(whether she liked it or not), as three children had occurred, 
and these required looking after. 

They lived in a narrow, ugly street in South Shields, and 
the home was poor: for one reason because the income was 
less than £100 a year, and for another because an excellent 
barmaid does not of necessity make a thrifty domestic manager; 
and Ezra knew what it was to have terror in his heart lest 
the supplies should break down altogether. Consequently,. 
when one Gedge offered him command of the Paradise, 
a screw-collier of 900 tons burden, his^ joy at the step was 
almost keen enough to make him faint.’ Even men at forty- 
four can sometimes dazzle themselves with visions of future 
prosperity. 

The Paradise was not an ideal craft. She was old and 
ramshackle. She groaned and complained so much in a 
sea-way that no crew was ever known to sign on for a second 
run in her. She had coal-dust and cockroaches in every 
fibre of her being, and her load line was so cunningly con¬ 
trived that, when she had a full cargo under hatches, and 
there was anything of a sea running, she showed remarkably 
little of herself above water save two grimy mast-trucks and 
the top of a brine-whitened funnel. Indeed, it was owing 
to this little idiosyncrasy that Ezra got command. She 
had made a vacancy for him by kindly washing her last 
skipper overboard in a heavy run of sea off FJamboro’ Head. 

His wife came to see him off. “Good-bye, old feUowJ” 
she said. “Don’t forget me and the kids.” 

“No,” said Ezra; “I'll take care of the boat.” And two 
hours afterwards he was doing it, in a fog like a blanket 
outside Tyne pierheads. He carried that fog with him to 
Dover, and drove the grimy coal-boat at a slow half-speed, 
and made the wet air hideous with his siren, as the Board of 
Trade directs. Moreover, he kept the upper bridge himself 
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the entire time, and as the Channel also was full of shipping, 
he did not go below till he had berthed the collier inside 
Southampton. He went back in ballast, with the screw 
racing half its time, and consequently made another very 
slow passage. 

He had a foreboding that there would be trouble over the 
trip, but had no idea of the extent of it. He went up to the 
grimy Newcastle office with an uneasy mind, and after some 
delay was shown into the owner's private room. 

Young Mr. Gedge’s face was sour. “Let's see. Captain 
Pollard,'' he said; “it's ten pounds a month we're paying 
you, isn't it, because we thought we'd got a smart man? 
I'll give you an order for what's due to you at once, and you 
can get it cashed in the outer office. We shan't want any 
more of your work alter this performance." 

Ezra was fairly startled. “Good God. sir!” he burst out ■ 
"you can’t mean to sack me?" 

“We do, though.” 


"But I don't see how any man could have served you better 
I know I've made slow passages, but look at the weather 
we ve had. In Southampton I heard of ten ships reported 
in collision during the fog, and the Lord only knows what 
other damage has been done and not spoken about- and 
coming north again, there was a hard head wind blowing 
and a pig of a sea. and she wouldn’t look at it. She was 
kicked about just like a cork in a gutter.” 

Gedgc picked up two newspapers and marked them with 

blue pencil. “Look there,” he said. “That's what the 

Susan loiter has done. She cleared two hours after you 

she s got a quarter of a knot less speed, she'd take the same 

ime to work cargo at the other end, and she's back here 
thirty hours ahead of you.” 

"Then her skipper’s been risking his boat, and risking 
the lives of his crew, that's all I can say ” K 

Gedgc shrugged his shoulders. “I’m not going to argue 

llliSIPii 

Sf’ SHp 

Yes, sir, sa.d Ezra, -and r m very sorry, i see how it 
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is, and 1 think I could do better another time. I know I could. 
1 would. I’ll drive that coal-boat, sir, full-speed through the 
thickest fog God ever threw down over the North Sea.” 

“Yes,” said Gedge. “But the great thing is, you’re not 
going to get that chance. You may take your pay, Captain, 
and clear out of this office. If you can find another berth 
I should advise you to climb into it. If you can t, you may 
come back to me in a month’s time and give me news of how 
you look at matters then.” 

Which, being interpreted, meant that Ezra was given a 
month’s dismissal by way of fine (as under the circumstances 
there was not the remotest probability of anyone else taking 
him on), with the vague chance of getting back to his old 
job if the man who stepped into his shoes did not do it better. 
Mrs. Pollard had not much to say when the matter was re- 
' ported her looks and her actions being sufficiently expressive. 
She gave up going to chapel because there was no spare 
threepenny-bit for the collection, and also because she could 
not afford to wear out her Sunday dress The family dinners 
were reduced in size and quality, and the new o>lclohwh,ch 
had been ordered for the best room was retuined to the shop 
before the roll was untied. The eldest girl, too was taken 
, v tht* Young Ladies’ Seminary, where she had been 

learning gentility (and remarkably little else), and sent to the 
Board School; winch was the hardest confess,on of res angust «• 
of all of them. Without being directly to d so Capla, 
Pollard distinctly understood that he was taking the bread 
ou! of his children’s mouths, and cursed h.mself for a hound 

aC A^h?end of his month he turned up again at the ship- 
ow A ner’s C omce, and, 

hernTga'in^Captain? ° Not got command of a nice comfortable 
passenger boat yet? Anything I can do for you. 

“May I have her back, sir? I'd promise you to. make 
good quick runs if you’d only give me another trial, sm. 
h “What is this the Paradise you re talking about Well, 
I’ve got another skipper in her now, and I should have to 
sack him if I gave you the berth. Would you like to hav 
another fellow turned adrift for your convenience. Captain, 

Ezra mopped his face with a white pocket-handkerchief. 
“ I’ve a wifcand kids, Mr. Gedge, and I’ve got to think o 
them first. I don’t think you’d find a master anyw c c 
drive your steamboat harder than me. 
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“You think you could push her along if you had a second 
try at the job. eh?” 

“By God,” said Ezra, “ I’d go round no corners that weren't 
land! I’d stick on my course and not budge from it for a 
battle-ship. I'd drive her full ahead through any weather 
that is sent down to cover the sea, and if there’s others gets 
in my road it’s their look-out. 1 neither shift my helium 
nor slow down for anything that swims.” 

Gedge glanced at the man queerly. “That’s the right 
principle; only ddn’t you go away with any reckless idea 
that I want you to blunder along, and run vessels down, 
and—bring—the crews back here—to make claims on me.” 

Ezra mopped with the handkerchief. “I’d like you to 
make it a bit clearer, sir. I don’t think I quite-” 

"What I said is sufficiently clear already. I intend to 
have my steamers driven. I don’t want accidents. And 
I won t have accidents that they can call me to account for 
afterwards. Now, it's no use saying you don’t understand. 
There’s the berth waiting for you, and you know what’s 
required. Take it or leave it; only don't take it and handle 
the boat as you did before, or you’ll get no third chance from 
me, and I don’t think my recommendation will go far to 
find you another billet anywhere else.” 


u 


That Captain Ezra Pollard did accept the post, and did 
understand what was required of him, may be. gathered from 
the statement that when the Paradise ran down an unknown 
smack, just south of the Spurn, Captain Ezra was in command. 
that ™ g ht was thick with driving rain and spindrift; 

iml ?hVr ft n h,Ck hom,n8 smacks an ^ the other traffic; 
* ? ! he colher » un ^ cr two black trysails and a full head of 
speed, was going through it at the best of her speed The 

out^f ffie chin thC UPPCr K ridgC at the time - but hc rushed 
l h chart-house at the shock of the collision and 

without 1 ' orders" 10 WUh C hiI y ow, ^ ^ thC C " gines 

•**- ii . u , • w,tt1 own hand he telecranhed fnr 

subsequent scuffle most of the crew toTknar, B , " ^ 

meanwhile the grimy collier haH K P . But in the 

b my comer had been surging southward 
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across the Humber at nine knots, and by the time the matter 
had been fought through, the cries had died out in the wet, 
windy night; and though wild threats of reporting were made 
in the heat of the moment, these were forgotten whilst the 
steamer waddled up the muddy waters of London river. A 
sailor-man at sea speaks big about the law; on shore .he 

avoids it as much as may be. . 

Captain Ezra Poliard, however, did not forget he incident. 

in fact, the memory of it stayed by him so persistently h a t < 

took all the sweetness out of his life, and he “Ued himself 
much worse names as a daily exercise than h s mate> had 

from* driving £ — a? ^ Pace' . 

sunshine come tog. tie ~ lfh chields And 

and they a„ dwelt in a course 

he had sit' down S wo d u.d cluse the excellent Mr. Gcdge to 

r^Te Hite 

Slo^r'lannE 

run coal-boats at a loss, b h than-the sea and (being 
(Ezra) followed any occupa**" '^“hure. As a 
a sailor) his mind nature y his boots 

farmer his life would be f bc y callcd up0 n to 

and a straw in his m ° uth « r i r cumstanccs whatever; and 
rctld% h rc C hap U cl on Sundays, and sing noisily and with 

a Bu^ meanwhite'the Paradise kept 

the Tyne to London river, beacon ^■chP^es^ ^ ^ 
one of the best used steam-lanes in the wo ^ thc thjckcst 
decreed that he should not slow down fo never , cft 

fog that the weather-fiends could spin, * and a scnsc 
port without a sinking beneath 1 . f hj$ person. And 

on ''SSS'S^^ todaim 

damages} ^ out of the sea-smoke 

^ — Te crowded 

t e ^roa a d e,y for°^managed to keep out 
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of actual collision; and so valuable a servant did he prove, 
that Gedge increased his pay by one pound a month, making 
it now eleven pounds in all; on the strength of which Mrs. 
Pollard clanked' whole sixpences into the plate at chapel, 
and bought a gilt clock with a glass shade for the best room. 

Still the evil fates could not let so promising a chance slip 
by for always. A night came, a bleak December night, 
thick with snow and heavy with gale. The iron lower decks 
of the Paradise were a mask of ice. On the upper bridge, 
ashes were strewn twice a watch to give foothold, and the 
canvas dodgers were thick glistening walls. Captain Pollard, 
who looked like a barrel of clothes, stumped athwart the 
bridge beating together his fingerless woollen gloves and 
behind him the steam siren did its best to hoot above the 
booming of the gale and the clash of the racing seas. It 
was not much use looking ahead. With difficulty one could 
make out the loom of the fore-mast, and beyond that was a 
blanket of drifting snow and driving sea-smoke. Ezra had 
not picked up a light since he left the Tyne pierhead, and 
his dead reckoning told him that he would have to port his 
helm soon to hit off London river. When he got in there 
and picked up his pilot, then for the first time since leaving 
home he would be able to go below and turn in. 


Of a sudden a row of white lights shone out through the 
snow clouds, a green light dimly showing above them, a 
single white light topping all. Then the outline of a great 
steamer loomed out, and then CRASH! and a noise as of 
ten thousand boiler-rivets all working at once. 

The helm of the Paradise had been shoved hard-a-port 
the stranger’s to hard-a-starboard; the engines of each ship 
had been rung oft', but not yet reversed. The time was too 
. The slr anger took the Paradise's stem a little aft of 
midsh ips , and when the two ships broke apart from that 

rfnim C WrC f St C> thc v re was a b, 8 passenger liner sinking 
rapidly in a freezing North Sea gale 

The Paradise backed off and lay-to, rolling like a black 

She carncd nn r tr ° USh ,: a "u drif,ms ra P idl >- <° leeward. 

, . earned no carpenter, but the skipper himself went forward 

dam n ag P e CC h\d n be^° Un t d ,hat ’ savin S for a few plates bent, no 
damage had been done. It was a wonderful escape and 

with'r'.r r , b r e rcpor ; cd - The 

-tin-VT' , SCt acc ' 11 hc steamc d on to the river he could 

a r d n ° questions wou,d b c asked. The crew 
could easily be silenced. But if he went back to the assistance 
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of the other steamer, everything would be known; there 
would be a Board of Trade enquiry; Gedge would be mulcted 
in damages; he (Ezra) would probably “lose his ticket,” 
and certainly lose his berth for good and always. And of 
course, Mrs. Pollard and the children would taste their due 
share of the disaster by being permitted either to starve or 
go to the deuce. 

The ghosts of the smacksmen he had drowned off Humber 
mouth gave him advice from the darkness. “A man can 
only be damned once,” they said, “and you’ve been damned 
for us already. Think of the missus and the kids, you fool, 
and shove her for Gravesend at once. You’ve lost sight 
of the other steamer already, and you’ll never find her again 
in a devil of a night like this. Besides, she’s probably gone 
down by now.” 

A dead rocket-stick dropped down like an arrow out of the 
night above, and fell on the ice of the upper bridge at his feet. 

Ezra apostrophised the absent Gedge. “No,” he said, 
“curse you, I can’t do it this time. A smack’s different; 
there’s only old sailors on her, who are made to be drowned. 
But there’s women on that blasted steamer, and kids, who 
have lived soft all their lives and wanted for nothing^ and 
I don’t believe even you could leave them yourself. He 
rung on his engines to “full ahead” once more, and gave 
the quarter-master a course. And then he indulged in fluent 
profanity, because he was merely the master of a coasting 
collier, and expected to lose his only means of livelihood; 
and also because he saw in imagination his wile and children 
first shunned by the congregation ol the chapel, and then 
begging crumbs in the public streets of South Shields. 

The siren of the other steamer sent over the charging seas 
a sound like the bellow of a wounded bull, and Ezra followed 
it up with a new eagerness. “‘One may as well be hanged for 
a sheep as a lamb,’ says the proverb; and,” said Ezra to him¬ 
self, “if I’m going to crack myself up for good over pulling a. 
parcel of petticoats out of the mess, hang me if 1 m, J htn t 
just as well take off the sailor-men, yes, and even the brutes 
in the stokehold whilst I’m about it.” So he exhorted t 
weak crew of the collier in a language which they entir y 
understood, and swung his boat-davits outboard as 
steamed through the snowy darkness. 
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III 


The story of the actual rescuing of the three hundred human 
lives need not be retold here, as it was printed quite recently, 
with riotous amplitude of details, by all the newspapers of 
the civilised globe. Parliament was not sitting at the time; 
the world was gnawing for a sensation; and they had the 
story of the rescue served up to them in double-leaded type, 
with all the unpicturesquc details and swear-words omitted. 
They learnt how by savage effort and reckless daring the master 
of an under-manned coal-boat had saved every soul on a 
swamping liner during a gale which had already made itself 
historical for casualties. All, that is, excepting the few who 
out of sheer contrariness chose to die from exposure to the 
bitter cold. Two of the Paradise 's crew were killed during the 
transhipment, and one got injured for life; but these received 
only trivial mention. It was Ezra whom the freakish public, 
in its ncvcr-to-be-rcckoned-on way, set up for its week's 
hero; and Ezra, when he grasped the fact that ruin might be 
evaded after all, saw the one chance of his life ahead, and 
used all the small wit which God had given him to squeeze 
profit out of it to the uttermost ooze. 


He could have laughed aloud at the fuss which was being 
made over the fact that he had risked his life—he who had 
risked life a thousand times before without comment. But 
he remembered Mrs. Pollard, and the children, and the chapel, 
and he did not laugh. He posed as the massive, modest* 
guileless shipmaster, and made what he could out of the 
situation. The passengers he had picked up gave him a 
purse of two hundred guineas (showing that they were folks 
of no pride by assessing themselves low); the owner of the 
liner by way of making a suitable present, gave him a watch 
which was worth his year’s income; the dreaded Board of 
Iradc let him off with flying colours; and, last of all, Gedee 
did not turn him adrift. On the contrary, he advanced him 
The excellent Gedge had recently made a new investment 
He bought (by help of a mortgage) one of those delightful 

cu offbv^h f y ,h by K h ° mi ' C ' n th£ Tyncside yards, and 
cut oft by the fathom as they are wanted; and (on selling the 

original ol the name to a Norwegian) he christened her the 

of 'twT and PUt i EZra m command at the unheard-of wage 
of thirteen pounds a month. Mr. Gedge knew luck when 
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lie saw it, and had a theory that fortunes are made by backing 
luck or buying its influence when it comes in one's way. 

But Mrs. Pollard had less of an eye for details than results. 
Her increased affluence suggested so many possibilities. She 
was able to take a tray now when the chapel gave tea-parties, 
and on Sunday nights she was frequently in a position to ask 
the minister in for supper, to the envy of her neighbours. 
She now also could afford to pay the premium for her eldest 
daughter to the genteelest milliner in all South Shields. She 
had, moreover, the satisfaction of hearing Ezra spoken of 
(by everyone who did not understand the true inwardness of 
the business) as the smartest coal-boat skipper who ever went 


out of Tyne pierheads. 

Still Ezra himself was not entirely happy. The new 
Paradise is a ten-knot boat, and has to be driven as such 
whatever weather may betide. Moreover, when loaded, 
there are two thousand tons of her altogether, so that her 
momentum is large, and the blow she could strike corres¬ 
pondingly heavy. The ambitious Mr. Gedge will hear of 
extension of time between ports for no reason whatever, come 
fog come gale; and Ezra frequently spends fifty consecutive 
hours on the bridge, so as to be ready to act as circumstances 
should direct, should another of those unavoidable collision 
be thrust upon'him. Gedge warned him on sublet. 

“Better not shove luck too hard, Captain, he said, as he 
handed him over the new command. "It s dangerous having 
those collisions at all; but it's a heap more dangerous to bring 
survivors home. Don't get nervous about driving her through. 

S, Sot;:“c: a I-boat still exists as a danger to -navigators 
•done certain tracks in the North Sea, and probably in the 
due course of events she will some day furnish the newspapers 

with another -shipping disaster." I only hope I “7he man 
the other crart, that is all. I do not fancy Ezra s the man 
to stop and pick up human flotsam a second 
Pollard has such an assured position in the chape cir 1 i ’ 
that Ezra quite understands it would be death to her lo 

to lose his berth and pay. 
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